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Sixty-four  years  that  changed  the  state 


By  Davyd  Foard  Hood 
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During  the  long  period  of 

Queen  Victoria’s  reign  over 
the  United  Kingdom  and 
Great  Britain,  from  1837  until  her 
death  in  1901 ,  nearly  every  aspect  of 
daily  life  changed  throughout  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  During  those 
sixty-four  years,  North  Carolina 
changed  from  a  farming,  or 
agricultural,  society  to  a  state 
marked  by  large  factories  and 
growing  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
that  were  linked  by  railroads. 

Farmers  and  planters  who  had  to 
ship  their  crops  and  produce  by  land 
or  water  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  could  ship  those  same  goods 


to  any  part  of  the  nation  by  rail  in 
1 901 .  Many  of  these  farmers  and 
planters  also  saw  new  opportunities 
available  in  both  the  mills  and  cities. 
They  made  the  move  from  farm  to 
factory  that  continues  to  have  a 
lasting  impact  on  life  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  ways  that  people  worked, 
played,  worshiped,  traveled,  dressed, 
studied,  and  cooked  changed 
forever.  The  Industrial  Revolution 
was  a  major  factor  in  all  of  these 
changes.  It  provided  new  tools  and 
equipment  to  the  farmer  and  the 
factory  owner  that  made  their  work 
easier.  For  the  first  time  in  the 


history  of  the  state,  people  earned 
an  hourly,  daily,  or  weekly  wage  in 
factories.  The  Industrial  Revolution 
produced  iron  utensils  and  new  iron 
cookstoves  for  the  kitchen. 
Carpenters,  stonemasons,  and 
stonecutters  had  new  and  stronger 
tools.  Nails  were  now  mass- 
produced  and  there  were  new  saws 
that  could  produce  a  large  range  of 
decorative  woodwork.  The  buildings 
in  which  North  Carolinians  lived, 
worked,  and  worshiped  were  greatly 
improved. 

These  changes  did  not  come 
easily.  The  freeing  of  all  slaves  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  forever 
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Before  the  1830s,  farmers  and  planters  shipped  their  goods  by  water  or  by  horse  and  wagon  over  plank  roads  and  dirt  roads.  By  the  end  of  the 
Victorian  era,  the  railroad  provided  a  faster  means  of  getting  crops  to  market. 
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altered  the  lives  of  all  North  Caro¬ 
linians,  black  and  white.  Freedom  for 
slaves  was  only  one  of  the  many 
effects  of  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865) 
and  the  Reconstruction  era 
(1865-1877)  that  followed.  One 
critical  fact  to  remember  is  that  more 
North  Carolina  soldiers  died  in  the  Civil 
War  than  did  the  soldiers  of  any  other 
southern  state.  Much  of  the  best 
talent  and  promise  represented  by 
these  men  was  lost  to  North  Carolina 
and  its  families. 

The  Victorian  era  (1837-1901)  also 
saw  changes  in  North  Carolina's 
government.  The  governor  and 
legislature  made  many  decisions  that 


affected  the  larger  public  good.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these 
decisions  was  the  one  to  fund  public 
education.  Public  schools  were  built 
throughout  the  state.  In  the  years  after 
the  war,  schools  were  established  for 
black  children.  It  would,  however,  be 
well  into  the  1900s  before  the  schools 
supported  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund 
began  to  bring  about  equality  in  the 
education  of  black,  white,  and  native 
American  children. 

The  following  articles  will  describe 
how  life  was  altered  and  changed  in 
many  fundamental  ways.  Whether  our 
ancestors  were  factory  owners  or 
factory  workers,  plantation  owners, 


slaves,  or  tenant  farmers,  school¬ 
teachers  or  legislators,  merchants  or 
ministers,  doctors  or  lawyers, 
housewives  or  servants,  they  all  saw 
their  lives  and  those  of  their  families 
greatly  changed.  The  1800s  were  a 
time  of  enterprise  and  innovation.  It 
was  also  an  era  in  which  the 
foundations  were  laid  for  many  of  the 
changes  and  improvements  that  have 
brought  us  to  where  we  are  today.  In 
a  few  years,  after  the  year  2000, 
students  like  yourselves  will  look  back 
on  the  1 900s  much  the  same  way  we 
now  look  upon  the  1800s  and  that 
period  of  history  we  call  the  Victorian 
era.  cSssfefe, 


The  state  government 
developed  its  first  plan  for 
public  schools  in  1838  and 
1839.  By  the  middle  of  the 
1800s,  schools  had  been 
built  all  over  the  state.  This 
picture  of  a  school  in  the 
Buck  Swamp  township  of 
Wayne  County  was  taken 
around  1900. 
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Definitions 


Activities  relating  to  farming  are  agricultural. 

The  period  in  the  mid-1800s  when  machines  were 
introduced  to  carry  out  tasks  formerly  done  by  hand  is 
called  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Identical  items  made  in  large  quantities  are  said  to  be 

mass-produced. 


An  undertaking  or  project,  especially  in  business,  can 
be  called  an  enterprise. 

A  new  idea,  method,  or  device  is  sometimes  called  an 

innovation. 
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Queen  Victoria ,  Prince  Albert , 


and  the  Crystal  Palace 


By  Jane  E.  Lowenthal 


On  the  24th  of  May,  1819,  a 
baby  girl  was  born  in 
Kensington  Palace  near 
London,  England.  She  would  grow 
up  to  be  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Great  Britain  and  the 
Empress  of  India.  Royal  children 
were  usually  given  long  names.  Her 
parents  wished  her  to  be  named 
Georgiana  Charlotte  Augusta 
Alexandrine  Victoria.  Her  uncle,  who 
would  become  King  George  IV,  did 
not  like  the  names  her  parents  had 
chosen.  At  the  christening,  he 
named  her  Alexandria.  There  was 
a  long  pause  during  the  ceremony 
and  her  uncle  finally  added  another 
name,  Victoria.  The  little  girl  never 
used  the  name  Alexandria.  Years 
later  she  made  Victoria  her  official 
name.  She  was  just  eighteen  years 
old  when  she  became  queen  in 
1837.  She  ruled  until  her  death  in 
1901. 

Victoria’s  mother  and  her  Uncle 
Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  wanted 
her  to  marry  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  which  is  now 


This  engraving  was 
made  when  Victoria 
received  her  crown 
in  1838,  a  year  after 
becoming  queen. 
Wreaths  and  flowers 
such  as  these  were 
popular  symbols 
throughout  Victoria 's 
reign. 


Albert  and  Victoria  were  married  in  1840. 
He  became  her  advisor  and  took  on  a  huge 
burden  of  paperwork  to  help  her  with  her 
duties  as  queen. 


a  part  of  Germany.  The  prince  knew 
of  this  plan  from  the  time  he  was 
three  years  old.  He  was  given  a 
fine  education  to  prepare  him  for  his 
future  duties  as  prince  consort.  He 
studied  history,  mathematics, 
languages,  and  chemistry.  He 
enjoyed  natural  history  and  loved 
animals.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Bonn  and  toured  Italy 
where  he  studied  Italian  and  music. 

Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  first  met 
when  they  were  both  about  sixteen. 
Three  years  later  he  paid  her  a 
second  visit.  This  time  she  asked 
him  to  meet  with  her  alone.  Rules  of 
the  court  did  not  allow  him  to 
propose.  Victoria  told  him  that  she 
would  be  “too  happy”  if  he  would 
marry  her.  At  their  wedding  in 
February  1840,  she  was  twenty 
years  old. 

The  marriage  was  the  beginning  of 
great  happiness  for  Victoria.  She  and 
the  prince  had  many  interests  in 
common.  They  enjoyed  walking, 
riding,  dancing,  costume  balls,  theater, 
and  opera.  She  sketched  and  painted 
all  her  life.  The  prince  also  studied 
painting  and  drawing.  He  believed  his 
own  efforts  in  the  arts  helped  him  to 
appreciate  the  work  of  others.  He 
collected  paintings  and  decorated  the 
royal  homes  with  fine  works  of  art. 
Later,  he  was  asked  to  choose 
paintings  for  government  buildings. 

The  prince,  as  husband  of  the 
queen,  had  no  real  work  to  do  in  the 
early  days  of  their  marriage,  and 
Victoria  was  unwilling  to  share  any 
official  business  with  him.  This 
situation  was  difficult  for  a  man  of 
his  broad  education  and  fine 
intelligence.  With  good  sense  the 
prince  slowly  won  the  queen's  trust. 
When  the  queen  had  their  first  child, 
she  was  not  able  to  attend  to  all  of 
the  government  business.  The 
prince  nursed  her  tenderly,  and  the 
queen  turned  to  him  for  help. 

Every  morning  he  got  up  at  seven  to 
read  state  papers  and  to  make 
notes  and  suggestions  for  the 
queen’s  approval.  By  the  end 
of  his  life,  the  paperwork  had 
become  a  huge  burden  but  one 
that  he  carried  faithfully. 


The  name  Victorian  is  given  to 
many  different  things  and  ideas: 
Victorian  novels,  poetry,  furniture, 
morals,  and  architecture.  Yet  over 
so  long  a  period  many  changes 
took  place  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  say  just  what  is  Victorian. 

The  Victorian  era  was  one  of 
great  change.  Many  things  that  had 
been  made  by  hand  were  now 
being  made  by  machine.  As  the 
Industrial  Revolution  progressed, 
the  old  village  handicrafts  of 
weaving,  tailoring,  toolmaking,  and 
harness-making  gradually 
disappeared.  People  could  now 
travel  by  railroad  instead  of  using 
the  slower  stagecoach  pulled  by 
horses.  Many  villagers  moved  to 
the  cities,  where  they  often  lived  in 
crowded  houses  and  tenements. 
They  worked  long  hours  at 
machines  in  the  factories.  The  new 
postal  system  and  the  telegraph 
made  it  possible  for  people  to  keep 
in  touch  quickly  and  easily. 

Great  advances  in  the  sciences 
were  made  during  the  mid-1800s. 
The  prince  urged  the  universities  to 
give  more  attention  to  chemistry, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  He 
also  encouraged  the  study  of 
politics,  law,  and  economics. 
Albert  used  scientific  knowledge  in 
a  practical  way  to  improve  the 
management  of  the  royal  homes 
with  their  parks  and  farms.  At 
Windsor  Castle,  he  planted  trees, 
built  modern  farm  buildings,  and 
improved  the  care  and  breeding  of 
farm  animals.  He  built  model 
houses  for  his  farm  workers  and 
founded  a  school  for  their  children. 
The  prince  wanted  his  farms  to 
make  money  and  to  be  examples  of 
careful  planning. 

In  1850  Prince  Albert  became  the 
chairman  of  a  government  group 
that  was  to  plan  a  huge  fair.  The 
first  international  fair  brought 
together  objects  from  all  over  the 
world.  It  showed  how  advances  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  could  improve 
the  products  of  industry.  All  kinds 
of  things  were  to  be  shown,  from 
railway  engines  to  jewelry,  from 
armor  to  carpets. 
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The  fair  building,  known  as  the 
Crystal  Palace,  was  an  example  of 
new  ways  of  construction.  It  was 
like  a  giant  greenhouse  made  of  iron 
and  glass,  covering  nineteen  acres 
of  land  in  Hyde  Park.  Many  of  the 
interchangeable  parts  were  made 
in  factories  and  brought  to  the  park. 
These  parts  could  be  put  together 
quickly.  At  times,  more  than  two 
thousand  men  were  working  on  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

Some  people  were  afraid  the 
building  posed  a  danger  to  visitors. 
They  thought  it  might  blow  over  in  a 
high  wind  or  that  hailstones  would 
break  the  glass.  Because  tree 
lovers  did  not  want  three  giant  elms 
to  be  cut  down,  the  roof  was  built 
over  them.  Prince  Albert  had  to 
calm  people’s  fears  and  solve  many 
other  problems.  He  wrote  to  his 
grandmother  that  he  was  “more 
dead  than  alive”  from  overwork. 

The  fair  was  a  great  success. 

Over  six  million  people  visited  it 
before  it  closed  in  October  1851. 

It  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  profits  totaled  about  £180,000. 
This  amount  of  money  was  a 
much  larger  fortune  back  then 
than  it  is  today.  The  prince  was 
able  to  use  this  money  to  found 
schools  and  museums  of  fine  arts 
and  the  sciences. 


Albert  took  a  great  interest  in  making  the 
Crystal  Palace  (Above)  a  reality.  He  and  his 
family  were  honored  guests  at  the  opening  of 
the  exhibition  (Left). 
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The  fair’s  popularity  and  success 
inspired  similar  events  in  other  cities 
around  the  world.  Twenty-five  years 
after  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  United 
States  hosted  its  first  world’s  fair. 

The  International  Centennial 
Exhibition  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  to  celebrate  the 
nation’s  one-hundredth  birthday  in 
1876.  Recent  American  inventions, 
such  as  Alexander  Graham  Bell’s 
patent  model  of  a  telephone,  were 
shown.  In  1893.  Chicago,  Illinois, 
hosted  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  honor  of  the  four- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Christopher 
Columbus’s  trip  to  the  New  World. 
These  and  other  fairs  allowed  the 
United  States  to  prove  that  it  was  a 


leader  in  scientific  and  artistic 
achievements,  just  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  had  enabled  Prince  Albert  to 
show  off  Great  Britain’s 
accomplishments. 

In  the  end,  the  prince  was  seriously 
overworked.  His  health  began  to  fail. 
He  caught  typhoid  fever  and  died  in 
December  1861 .  The  queen  was 
heartbroken  and  never  ceased  to 
mourn  her  beloved  Albert.  For  forty 
years,  she  had  her  husband's  clothes 
laid  out  for  him  each  evening,  as  if  he 
were  still  alive.  She  herself  wore 
black  mourning  clothes  to  the  end  of 
her  life.  She  also  built  a  £200,000 
mausoleum  as  a  memorial  to  Albert. 

After  Albert’s  death,  the  queen 
took  on  the  huge  workload  that  he 


had  carried.  She  followed  the 
example  that  he  had  set  for  her  by 
reading  every  paper  and  making 
notes  on  every  issue  before  reaching 
any  decisions.  Her  British  subjects 
complained  because  she  no  longer 
appeared  in  public  very  often.  She 
explained  that  what  kept  her  inside 
all  day  was  the  “totally  overwhelming 
amount  of  work  and  responsibility.  .  . 
.”  In  the  end,  the  British  people 
admired  her  for  her  energy  and 
dedication  to  her  task  and  were 
terribly  shocked  when  they  learned 
of  her  death.  She  had  ruled  for 
sixty-four  years  and  most  of  her 
subjects  could  not  imagine  a  Great 
Britain  without  their  Queen  Victoria. 


Editor's  note:  There  was  no  set  exchange  rate  in  1851.  One  British  pound  would  buy  about  four  bushels  of  wheat  in  London  in  October  1851. 
while  the  price  in  New  York  was  $.86  cents  per  bushel,  or  $3.44  for  four  bushels. 


Definitions 

The  baptism  of  a  baby  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  (Episcopal)  churches  is  sometimes  called  a 
christening.  In  this  ceremony  the  child  is  officially 
named. 

Rules  relating  to  right  and  wrong  living  are  often 
referred  to  as  morals. 

Chemistry  is  the  branch  of  science  that  studies  the 
makeup  and  properties  of  substances.  Physics  is  the 
branch  of  science  that  studies  how  matter  and  energy 


act  on  one  another.  Politics  is  the  realm  in  which  the 
relationship  between  government  and  society  is  played 
out.  Economics  is  the  study  of  how  goods  and 
services  are  produced,  distributed,  and  consumed. 

The  building  of  a  structure  is  called  construction. 
Identical  parts  that  can  replace  one  another  are  said  to 

be  interchangeable. 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  transmitted  by  body  lice. 

Its  symptoms  include  high  fever,  intense  headaches, 
and  a  dark  red  rash. 
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North  Carolina  architecture 


By  Catherine  W.  Bishir 


During  the  Victorian  era,  it  became  fashionable  to  build  asymmetrical  houses,  such  as  this  one 
in  Alamance  County.  The  new  method  of  balloon  framing  made  it  easy  to  build  wings  and  bays. 
There  were  also  new  kinds  of  machines  to  cut  and  shape  wood,  which  could  then  be  made  into 
doors,  window  sashes,  stair  rails,  and  many  other  decorations. 


Architecture  in  North  Carolina 
changed  dramatically  in  the 
mid-  to  late  1800s.  As  North 
Carolinians  began  to  recover  from 
the  Civil  War,  they  began  to  build 
new  buildings.  Many  people  moved 
from  their  farms  into  growing  towns 
where  they  built  new  houses, 
factories,  churches,  and  schools. 
Others  remained  on  the  farm  and 
built  new  farmhouses,  barns,  and 
other  farm  buildings  or  enlarged  and 
fixed  up  their  old  ones.  These 
buildings  were  often  very  different 
from  the  ones  built  before  the  war. 

Major  improvements  in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  transportation  resulted  in 
changes  in  buiiding  materials  and 
methods.  These  changes  began  in 
the  1850s  but  did  not  become 
common  until  the  1870s  and  1880s. 
Before  then,  almost  all  the  lumber, 
bricks,  plaster,  and  other  building 
materials  were  made  by  hand. 

During  the  antebellum  period, 
inventors  had  developed  new  ways 
of  producing  building  materials. 

There  were  new  machines  to  make 
bricks  and  nails.  New  steam- 
powered  circular  saws  could  cut  logs 
more  rapidly  into  boards  and 
framing  lumber  than  could  the  older 
hand-operated  saws.  There  were 
new  kinds  of  machines  to  cut  and 
shape  wood  which  could  be  made 
into  doors,  weatherboards, 
floorboards,  stair  rails,  window 
sashes,  and  ail  kinds  of  decorations. 
During  the  late  1800s,  sawmills, 
brick  factories,  and  especially,  sash 
and  blind  factories  appeared  in 
towns  throughout  North  Carolina. 
Usually  they  were  located  near 
railroad  tracks  or  rivers  so  the 
goods  they  produced  could  be 
shipped  quickly  and  cheaply  on 
trains  and  on  boats. 


Building  materials  could  now  be 
made  much  more  economically 
than  ever  before.  This  advance  put  a 
new  house  or  barn  within  the 
financial  reach  of  many  people  who 
had  not  been  able  to  afford  one 
earlier.  Many  people  left  their  small 
log  cabins  and  built  new  frame 
houses.  Others  added  new  frame 
rooms  onto  their  old  houses,  giving 
their  homes  L-shaped  plans.  The 
addition  was  called  an  ell.  Using 
newly  available  materials,  builders 
developed  new  methods  of 
construction.  Previously,  carpenters 
put  together  heavy  frames  made 
from  big  timbers  with  mortise  and 


tenon  joints  and  secured  with 
wooden  pegs.  In  the  new  method, 
called  balloon  framing,  carpenters 
used  mass-produced  nails  to 
assemble  frames  made  from  many 
smaller  pieces  of  lumber.  This  new 
way  made  it  fast,  easy,  and 
affordable  to  make  buildings  with  the 
wings  and  bays  that  were  popular. 

The  new  methods  of 
manufacturing  also  meant  that 
buildings  could  be  fancier  and  more 
elaborately  finished  than  ever 
before.  When  everything  had  to  be 
handmade,  each  decoration  cost  so 
much  that  few  people  could  afford 
this  luxury.  Now,  machines  turned 
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Machine-made  ornaments  were  so  cheap  that 
roof  accents,  gable  decorations,  and  fancy 
porch  trimmings  (Right)  began  to  appear  on  all 
types  of  houses. 


These  photographs  taken  around  1904  show  how  rooms 
were  furnished  in  the  Charles  T.  Holt  House,  a  large 
house  built  at  Haw  River  in  Alamance  County  in  the  late 
1890s.  The  parlor  (This  page,  center)  and  nursery  (Next 
page,  top  and  center)  were  filled  with  large  pieces  of  fancy 
furniture  and  decorations  such  as  pictures,  mirrors, 
statues,  and  flowery  wallpaper. 


out  decorations  so  quickly  and  cheaply 
that  fancy  trim  became  popular.  The 
grandest  buildings  boasted  ornate 
decorations  of  many  kinds,  but  even 
small  houses  and  churches  often  had 
a  little  fancy  woodwork  to  accent  the 
porch  or  the  roof. 

It  also  became  easier  to  build  in 
different  forms.  In  the  late  1800s, 
builders  got  away  from  simple 
rectangular  plans  with  center 
hallways  and  followed  architectural 
styles  that  were  more  complex. 
Buildings  might  be  T-shaped  or  have 
wings  or  towers  on  one  side  to  create 
an  irregular  shape.  Houses  often 
had  more  rooms  than  before. 

Houses  had  separate  rooms 
especially  for  cooking,  eating,  sitting, 
and  sleeping,  instead  of  a  single 
room  for  many  purposes.  Rooms 
often  had  many  nooks  and  crannies. 


The  ornate  trim  and  irregular 
forms  reflected  popular  tastes  in  the 
late  1800s  throughout  America  and 
even  Europe.  Writers  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  praised  the  new 
styles.  They  admired  new  buildings 
that  were  fashionable  and  they 
complimented  them  with  such  words 
as  “modern,”  “ornate,”  and  “artistic.” 

The  furniture  in  these  houses 
reflected  the  same  trends:  new 
steam-powered  machines  replaced 
hand  craftsmen  to  make  furniture 
that  was  cheaper  and  more  ornate 
than  ever  before.  Fabric  was  also 
manufactured  in  new  ways  and 
more  people  could  afford  to  buy 
more  carpets,  upholstered  chairs 
and  sofas,  and  bed  coverings  as 
well  as  many  more  clothes. 

Colors  also  changed  with  new 
technology  for  making  pigments  and 


dyes.  On  the  insides  of  houses, 
dark  and  rich  colors  were  the  style 
for  paint,  upholstery,  rugs,  and 
wallpaper.  On  the  outsides,  painters 
used  a  vivid  range  of  bold  and  deep 
colors,  and  often  they  painted 
houses  in  many  different  colors. 

There  were  a  few  especially 
popular  styles  in  the  mid-  to  late 
1800s.  Some  of  these  styles 
had  appeared  briefly  before  the 
Civil  War,  but  others  were  new 
to  North  Carolina  in  the  1860s, 
1870s,  or  1880s.  All  these 
styles  first  became  popular  in  big 
cities  such  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  and 
then  spread  out  across  the  nation. 
Most  styles  included  features 
from  earlier  architectural  styles  in 
Europe,  including  medieval  and 
Renaissance  architecture. 
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Tobacco  factories  in 
Durham  were  built  in 
the  Italianate  style,  a 
style  that  first 
appeared  during  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy. 
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Victorian  Building  Styles 
Italianate 

The  Italianate  style  was  modeled  after  architecture  in 
Italy  during  the  Renaissance.  It  was  popular  in  North 
Carolina  from  the  1 850s  through  the  late  1 800s.  Its 
main  features  are  a  broad  overhanging  roof  decorated 
with  curved  brackets.  Often  the  porch  is  trimmed  in 
similar  ways.  Doors  and  windows  often  feature 
ornamental  caps  or  arches.  Some  Italianate  buildings 
are  rectangular  in  form,  but  often  they  are  L-  or  T- 
shaped.  They  may  have  gabled  or  hipped  roofs. 
There  are  many  houses,  some  plain  and  some  fancy, 
built  in  the  Italianate  style.  There  are  many  tobacco 
factories  which  also  followed  this  style,  as  did  many 
other  factories  and  stores. 

Gothic  Revival 

The  Gothic  Revival  style,  inspired  by  medieval  French 
and  English  churches  and  also  English  cottages,  was 
popular  in  North  Carolina  before  the  Civil  War  but 
became  much  more  widespread  in  the  late  1800s.  The 
Gothic  Revival  style  was  a  natural  choice  for  churches 
since  it  was  based  on  medieval  church  styles.  Pointed 
arched  windows  and  ornately  decorated,  steep  gables 
are  among  its  features.  An  example  of  this  style  is  the 
Railroad  House  in  Sanford.  In  some  houses,  a  touch 
of  this  style  appeared  simply  as  a  decorated  gable  that 
gave  the  front  of  an  otherwise  plain  house  a 
fashionable  lift. 

Romanesque  Revival 

This  style  uses  round  arches  and  heavy  forms  inspired 
by  early  medieval  churches  in  Europe.  It  was  popular 
just  before  the  Civil  War  but  became  widely  used — 
especially  in  government  buildings,  factories,  and 
churches — after  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  very  dignified 
style  and  usually  uses  brick  or  stone,  often  with  bold 


decorations  around  the  arches  of  the  doorways  and 
windows.  The  Statesville  City  Hall,  originally  built  as  a 
United  States  Post  Office,  is  a  very  good  example  of 
this  style. 

Second  Empire 

This  style  was  popular  mainly  among  wealthy  people  in 
growing  towns.  Its  main  feature  is  a  mansard  roof,  or 
French  roof,  copied  after  a  type  of  roof  popular  in 
France  during  the  Second  Empire  period  there.  The 
Second  Empire  style  appeared  in  North  Carolina  after 
the  Civil  War,  mainly  in  elaborate  houses  and  some 
public  buildings  such  as  the  Cabarrus  County  Court 
House. 

Queen  Anne 

This  is  the  style  most  people  think  of  as  especially 
Victorian.  Although  named  for  Queen  Anne  of 
England,  it  is  not  much  like  the  architecture  of  England 
during  her  reign  (1702-1714).  This  was  an 
Americanized  house  form  influenced  by  trends  in 
England.  It  appeared  in  North  Carolina  in  the  late 
1880s  and  continued  in  use  into  the  early  years  of  the 
1900s.  The  Queen  Anne  style  was  especially  popular 
for  houses,  though  some  examples  appear  in  public 
buildings.  In  the  Queen  Anne  style,  the  plan  of  the 
house  is  often  very  complex  and  asymmetrical.  Often 
there  is  a  high  hipped  roof  with  gables  and  dormer 
windows,  elaborate  chimneys,  and  even  towers  and 
turrets  creating  a  picturesque  and  artistic  outline. 
Porches  and  balconies  with  elaborate  turned-down  and 
sawed  trim  emphasize  the  complex  form.  There  are 
many  Queen  Anne  houses  in  North  Carolina  towns, 
some  large  and  very  fancy,  many  others  smaller  and 
simpler. 


The  Romanesque  Revival  style  became  a  popular  one  for  large  churches,  court 
houses,  and  city  halls.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  tower  in  Salisbury  (Left)  is 
Romanesque. 


The  Second  Empire,  or  French  style,  has  a  mansard  roof,  bold  decorations,  and 
heavily  framed  arches,  as  seen  in  this  photograph  of  the  Craven  County 
Courthouse  in  New  Bern  (Above). 


Towers  and  turrets  are  typical  of  the  Queen  Anne  style,  as  can  be  seen  in  this  Female  Baptist  University  building.  This  building  stood  one  block 
south  of  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Raleigh  but  was  tom  down  about  thirty  years  ago. 
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Often,  houses  were  built  using  several  different  styles. 
The  William  B.  Blades  House  of  New  Bern  blended  the 
towers,  gables,  and  asymmetry  of  the  Queen  Anne 
style  with  the  columns  and  symmetry  of  the  Colonial 
Revival  style. 
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Examples  of  Victorian  architecture 
exist  in  nearly  every  North  Carolina 
town  and  county.  Many  are  public 
buildings.  Many  more  are  private 
homes  and  some  of  these  may 
belong  to  friends  or  relatives  of  your 
family  or  your  teacher.  Sometimes 
these  houses  are  open  to  visitors  on 
special  neighborhood  house  tours. 

A  few  are  open  to  the  public  as 
house  museums.  The  Executive 


Mansion  in  Raleigh  is  a  grand 
mansion  in  the  Queen  Anne  style. 
Biltmore  near  Asheville  is  a  Victorian 
palace,  built  in  an  artistic  version  of 
the  Chateauesque  style,  modeled 
after  chateaux,  or  palaces,  in  France. 
A  more  typical  example  of  a  Victorian 
house  in  Asheville  is  the  Thomas 
Wolfe  House,  also  open  to  the  public. 
Here  you  can  visit  a  Victorian  house 
of  simple  Queen  Anne  style, 


complete  with  the  furniture,  mostly 
machine-made,  that  a  middle-class 
family  would  have  had.  If  you  look 
around  your  own  community,  you  will 
probably  find  many  more  examples 
of  Victorian  architecture  in  houses, 
churches,  factories,  and  stores.  It 
was  the  time  in  North  Carolina  when 
the  wonders  of  the  new  industrial  age 
changed  our  lifestyles  and  our 
building  styles. 


Definitions 

Antebellum  is  a  Latin  word  that  means  “before  the 
war.”  The  time  from  the  1820s  and  1830s  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  is  called  the 
antebellum  period.  Things  made  during  that  time, 
especially  in  the  South,  are  often  called  antebellum. 

Framing  lumber  is  wood  used  to  make  the  skeleton  of 
a  building.  Pieces  of  wood  used  for  siding  on  a 
building  are  called  weatherboards.  The  parts  of  a 
window  that  open  and  close  are  called  sashes. 
Windows  and  window  accessories  were  made  in  sash 
and  blind  factories. 

If  a  product  is  made  without  wasting  resources  that 
would  drive  up  the  cost,  it  is  made  economically. 

An  extension  on  a  house  that  gives  the  structure  an 
L  shape  is  called  an  ell. 

Mortise  and  tenon  joints  are  created  when  lumber  is 
locked  together.  The  end  of  one  board  is  fitted  into  a 
hole  or  slot  in  another  board.  The  process  of  making 


the  skeleton  of  a  building  from  many  small  pieces  of 
lumber  is  called  balloon  framing. 

An  object  created  with  many  complex  details  is  said  to 
be  elaborately  designed.  A  building  or  object  that  is 
highly  decorated  is  said  to  be  ornate. 

Upholstered  chairs  and  sofas  are  those  which  have 
been  covered  with  fabric.  The  fabric  is  called 
upholstery. 

An  object  or  design  related  to  the  Middle  Ages,  A.D. 
500-A.D.  1 500,  is  said  to  be  medieval.  The  era  from 
the  1300s  to  the  1600s,  especially  in  Italy,  is  referred  to 

as  the  Renaissance. 

Hipped  roofs  are  ones  that  slope  on  four  sides.  The 
peak  where  two  sides  of  a  roof  meet  are  called  gables. 
A  mansard  roof  has  a  flat  top  and  sloping  sides.  A 
structure  or  object  that  is  not  the  same  on  both  sides  is 
asymmetrical.  Tower-like  structures  are  called 
turrets. 
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The  Cagle  House 

By  Jonathan  Teeter 


The  Billy  Cagle  House,  located 
near  Oakboro  in  the  Stanly 
County  community  of  Big  Lick, 
is  an  example  of  the  Victorian 
picturesque  mode  inspired  by 
Andrew  J.  Downing’s  book,  The 
Architecture  of  Country  Houses.  The 
Cagle  House  is  an  L-shaped  farm 
house  with  highly  ornamental 
millwork.  Its  overall  style  is  known  as 
the  Eastlake  style. 


The  house  was  built  in  stages 
between  1886  and  1901.  The 
earliest  section  is  now  used  as  the 
kitchen/dining  area.  The  L-shaped 
front  has  two  gables  whose  deep 
eaves  are  lined  with  drop  pendant 
brackets,  as  are  the  deep  eaves  of  the 
side  gables.  The  gables  are  covered 
with  a  V-shaped  pattern,  and  the 
hand-molded  brick  chimneys  with 
native  slate  bases  have  decorative 


patterns  also.  The  front  porch  wraps 
around  the  south  side  of  the  house 
and  features  exaggerated,  lathe- 
turned  posts  linked  by  a  turned-post 
balustrade.  At  one  time  the  house  had 
a  buggy  porch  on  the  south  side,  just 
high  enough  for  a  carriage  to  pull  up  to 
the  deck  and  let  people  out.  The 
house  also  had  the  only  phone  in 
Oakboro  at  one  time  and  still  has  its 
old  phone  lines. 


Lathe-turned  post 


pendant  bracket 


Drop 


Turned-post  balustrade 
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The  Cagle  House  is  in  the  community  of  Big  Lick  near  Oakboro.  Only  two  families  have  owned  it  in  its  one  hundred  years.  The  decoration  on  the 
house  includes  drop  pendant  brackets  (Inset),  lathe-turned  posts,  and  a  turned-post  balustrade. 
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This  house  has  eleven-foot 
ceilings  and  very  fancy  rooms,  each 
with  its  own  fireplace  and  ornate 
mantle.  The  white  six-over-six-  and 
four-over-four-pane  handmade 
windows  had  no  screens  and  only 
shutters  to  keep  out  bugs.  The 
dining  room  contained  a  device 
called  a  fly  minder.  A  pedal  under 
the  dining  room  table  was  attached 
to  wooden  rods  going  to  the  ceiling. 
At  the  end  of  these  rods  were 
newspapers  and  as  someone 
pedaled,  the  newspapers  would 
move  to  keep  the  flies  away  during 
meals. 

At  first  the  house  had  only  three 
rooms.  One  can  tell  this  because  the 
oldest  rooms  of  the  house  are  made 


out  of  hand-hewed  pine  timbers  with 
four-inch  weatherboards  over  them. 
About  1890  another  section,  now  used 
as  the  living  room,  bedroom,  and 
bathroom,  was  added  onto  the  first 
three  rooms.  The  last  section, 
consisting  of  two  bedrooms  and  a 
hallway,  was  added  in  1 901 . 

The  materials  used  to  build  the 
house  were  pine  logs,  tongue  and 
groove  boards,  nails,  rock,  and  brick. 
This  house  has  been  preserved  by 
being  painted  often.  This  house  was 
kept  clean  by  the  owners  and  has 
never  had  termite  problems,  possibly 
because  of  the  salt  in  the  ground  Big 
Lick  is  famous  for.  Salt  licks  were 
known  from  the  times  of  the  Indians  in 
and  around  Big  Lick. 


Billy  Cagle  built  this  house,  lived  in  it, 
and  then  gave  it  to  his  daughter  Bessie 
Cagle.  “Miss  Bessie”  really  gave  this 
house  a  personality  because  she  lived 
in  it  most  of  her  life.  Some  people  say 
she  was  a  little  strange.  She  did  not 
trust  banks,  so  instead  of  opening  an 
account,  it  is  thought  that  she  kept 
most  of  her  cash  in  her  “money  room.” 
She  always  lived  in  the  original  three 
rooms  of  the  house.  “Miss  Bessie” 
was  at  one  time  a  schoolteacher  and 
lived  to  be  ninety-six  years  old. 

When  Bessie  Cagle  died  in  1978, 
Buford  Whitley  bought  the  house  and 
owned  it  until  his  daughter  Tracy 
moved  into  it  in  the  1 980s.  Billy  and 
Tracy  Williams  presently  live  in  the 
house  with  their  children.  e %&&> 


Andrew  J.  Downing's  book.  The  Architecture  of  Country  Houses. 
included  many  styles  and  floor  plans  that  were  used  to  create  houses, 
such  as  the  Cagle  house,  in  the  Victorian  era.  Here  are  examples  of 
some  cottages  Downing  described  as  picturesque. 


Definitions 

Houses  built  in  the  picturesque  mode  often  have  an 
asymmetrical  and  unrefined  appearance  that  is 
pleasing  because  it  is  imperfect.  Wood  trim 
manufactured  in  a  mill  is  called  millwork.  Eastlake 
style  is  an  architectural  style  inspired  by  the  furniture 
designs  of  Charles  Eastlake.  Both  Eastlake  furniture 
and  houses  feature  many  decorative  flourishes  in  the 
woodwork. 

Wood  can  be  shaped  by  turning  it  on  a  lathe  and 
holding  a  cutting  tool  against  it. 


Windows  that  have  upper  and  lower  sashes  of  six 
panes  each  are  called  six-over-six.  Windows  with 
four  panes  in  each  sash  are  called  four-over-four. 

Tongue  and  groove  boards  have  an  outcropping,  or 
tongue,  running  the  length  of  one  side  and  a  slot,  or 
groove,  running  the  length  of  the  other.  The  boards 
are  joined  together  when  the  tongue  of  one  board  is 
fitted  into  the  slot  of  the  board  next  to  it. 
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From  farm  to  factory 


By  Pete  Felkner 


At  the  beginning  of  the 

Victorian  era  in  1837,  most 
North  Carolinians  made  their 
living  in  agriculture.  By  1901  the 
once  backward,  undeveloped  “Rip 
Van  Winkle”  state  was  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  the  most 
industrialized  state  in  the  South. 

In  1850  Washington  Duke  was  a 
typical  yeoman  farmer  living  just 
outside  of  Durham.  By  1900  his 
family  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
the  country.  The  Dukes  made  a 
fortune  during  the  late  1800s. 

Duke’s  success  illustrates  the 
dramatic  changes  in  North 
Carolina’s  economy  and  society. 

Like  many  other  North 
Carolinians  before  the  Civil  War, 
Washington  Duke  did  not  own  any 
slaves.  Like  most  subsistence 
farmers,  he  grew  just  enough  corn 
and  vegetables  and  raised  just 
enough  hogs  to  feed  his  family.  The 
Dukes  also  grew  a  few  acres  of 
cash  crops — tobacco  and  cotton. 
These  were  traded  for  the  few 
necessary  items  that  the  family 
could  not  produce  itself,  like  sugar, 
molasses,  and  coffee. 

In  1864  Duke  was  drafted  into  the 
Confederate  Army  and  later  taken 
prisoner.  At  war’s  end  he  was 
released  in  New  Bern.  He  walked 
135  miles  to  Durham  with  fifty  cents 
in  his  pocket.  Instead  of  going  back 
to  farming,  Duke  and  his  children 
manufactured  smoking  tobacco  on 
their  farm.  They  bought  the  cured 


At  the  beginning  of 
the  Victorian  era, 
most  North 
Carolinians  lived  and 
worked  on  farms. 
Cotton  (Above)  and 
tobacco  (Left)  were 
the  chief  cash  crops. 
Farmers  sold  these 
crops  so  that  they 
could  buy  staples 
like  sugar  and 
coffee. 
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At  first,  cigarettes  had  to  be  hand  rolled  (Top).  The  best  rollers  could  only  make  40  cigarettes  a 
minute.  Washington  Duke’s  answer  was  the  Bonsack  cigarette  machine  (Center)  which  could 
make  200  cigarettes  a  minute. 


leaf,  chopped  it  finely,  poured  it  by 
hand  into  small  bags,  and  sold  it 
under  the  label  Pro  Bono  Publico 
which  means  “for  the  public  good”  in 
Latin.  Duke's  business  soon 
outgrew  his  farm  and  he  moved  it  to 
a  factory  in  the  sleepy  hamlet  of 
Durham  Station,  a  railroad  depot  of 
only  250  people  in  1870.  By  1880, 
six  years  after  the  Dukes  set  up 
their  factories,  Durham  bustled  with 
over  2,000  citizens,  most  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

Cigarette  smoking  became 
popular  in  the  1880s.  But  cigarettes 
had  to  be  hand  rolled.  The  best 
rollers  could  only  produce  40 


cigarettes  a  minute.  The  Dukes 
could  not  hire  enough  skilled 
craftsmen  to  meet  the  demand. 

Duke  solved  the  problem  by 
installing  a  Bonsack  cigarette 
machine  that  rolled  200  cigarettes  a 
minute  at  half  the  cost  of  hand-rolled 
cigarettes.  Use  of  this  innovation 
made  the  Dukes  one  of  North 
Carolina’s  richest  families. 

The  Dukes  were  not  the  only 
North  Carolinians  to  make  their 
fortune  in  tobacco.  In  1874,  when 
Duke  was  moving  his  operation  to  a 
factory  in  Durham,  R.  J.  Reynolds 
had  just  arrived  in  the  new  town  of 
Winston  to  start  his  chewing  tobacco 


business.  Like  Durham,  Winston 
grew  rapidly  and  eventually  merged 
with  its  neighbor,  Salem.  The 
success  of  Reynolds’s  factory 
contributed  to  the  cities’  growth. 

W.  T.  Blackwell  and  his  younger 
partner,  Julian  Shakespeare  Carr, 
made  the  town  of  Durham  famous 
throughout  the  world  with  their  bold 
advertisements.  Bull  Durham  signs 
appeared  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  China,  and  even  on  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt. 

Other  Piedmont  Region  towns  like 
Charlotte,  Greensboro,  and  High 
Point  also  grew  with  the  coming  of 
other  industries:  textiles  and 
furniture.  Aside  from  tobacco, 
textiles  and  furniture  were  North 
Carolina’s  largest  industries  in  the 
Victorian  era.  Michael  Schenck  had 
built  the  state’s  first  cotton  mill  near 
Lincolnton  in  1813.  Forty  years 
later,  Edwin  Michael  Holt  produced 
the  state’s  most  famous  cloth,  the 
“Alamance  Plaids.”  These  were  the 
first  colored  fabrics  woven  south  of 
the  Potomac  River.  They  were  in 
great  demand  by  southern  and 
northern  merchants  before  the  Civil 
War.  Despite  Holt’s  success, 
antebellum  mills  were  small  and  the 
annual  production  of  textiles  steadily 
declined  before  the  Civil  War. 
Planters  invested  most  of  their 
money  in  slaves  and  land  instead  of 
mills.  They  preferred  to  ship  cotton 
to  New  England  for  milling.  They 
thought  an  agrarian  way  of  life  was 
superior  to  an  industrial  society. 

After  the  war,  however,  the 
gentry  sought  to  bring  the 
devastated  North  Carolina 
economy  back  to  life  with  industry. 
“Bring  the  mills  to  the  cotton,”  they 
advised  in  editorials  and  speeches. 
Shorter  shipping  distances  gave 
southern  mills  a  competitive  edge 
over  those  in  the  North.  Also, 
tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers 
were  willing  to  leave  their  debt- 
ridden  existence  for  the  relatively 
low  wages  in  the  mills. 

Opportunities  in  the  mills  were  not 
equal  for  all  races,  however.  African 
Americans  usually  toiled  in  the  more 
menial  jobs,  while  the  skilled 
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In  1853,  Edwin  M.  Holt  (inset,  top)  and  his  employees  made  the  “Alamance  Plaids"  in  this  mill  (Top)  on  the  Alamance  River.  After  the  Civil  War, 
cotton  mills  sprang  up  in  many  North  Carolina  towns.  The  Erwin  Cotton  Mill  in  Durham  (Bottom)  was  a  thriving  business  in  the  1880s  and  1890s. 
Farmers  could  now  choose  to  ship  their  cotton  to  nearby  mills,  rather  than  to  those  in  the  North. 


positions  were  reserved  for  whites. 
Despite  these  drawbacks,  North 
Carolina  and  the  South  had  more 
spindles  and  looms  producing 
yarns  and  doth  than  did  the  North 
by  the  end  of  the  Victorian  era. 

The  antebellum  furniture  business 
was  limited  to  a  few  skilled  craftsmen. 
Manufacturing  furniture  for  a  large 
market  did  not  occur  until  after  the 
war.  In  1881  the  White  Furniture 
Company  built  the  first  furniture  factory 
in  Mebane.  Later  in  the  1880s,  High 
Point  emerged  as  the  center  of  the 
North  Carolina  furniture  industry  and 
remains  so  today. 


The  Industrial  Revolution  in  North 
Carolina  brought  many  internal 
improvements  like  dams  and  railroads 
that  helped  mill  and  factory  owners. 
The  state’s  industries  benefited  from  a 
series  of  improvements  in  power 
sources.  When  Michael  Schenck  built 
his  cotton  mill  he  used  the  force  of  the 
rushing  water  of  a  nearby  river  to  run 
his  machines.  After  the  Civil  War,  the 
Dukes  used  steam  power  in  their 
factories  in  Durham,  in  the  1880s, 
many  mills  converted  to  electricity.  By 
1900,  Washington  Duke’s  son,  James 
Buchanan  Duke,  was  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  hydroelectric  power. 


The  series  of  dams  along  the  Catawba 
River  built  by  Duke  Power  Company  in 
the  1900s  ensured  a  more  reliable  and 
efficient  energy  source  for  North 
Carolina’s  mills.  Finally,  North 
Carolinians  needed  an  extensive 
transportation  network  to  get 
manufactured  goods  to  markets. 

During  the  war,  Union  troops 
destroyed  much  of  the  state’s  early 
railroad  system.  It  was  not  until  the 
coming  of  industry  in  the  1880s  that 
investors  poured  money  into  North 
Carolina’s  railroad  system. 

While  the  Dukes  of  Durham 
amassed  great  riches  during  the 
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Victorian  era,  the  experiences  of 
average  North  Carolinians  were 
mixed.  Yeoman  farmers  lost  their 
independence  to  tenant  farming  and 
sharecropping  after  the  war,  but  mill 
jobs  offered  some  a  chance  to  escape 
debt.  African  Americans  gained  their 
freedom  in  the  war  but  were  denied  full 
equality  in  the  North  Carolina  economy 


and  society.  Planters  lost  their 
investments  in  slaves,  but  many  of  the 
antebellum  gentry  became  leaders  in 
North  Carolina's  industries.  At  the  end 
of  the  Victorian  era,  most  of  the  state's 
citizens  still  made  their  living  from  the 
land,  but  they  also  had  opportunities 
for  occupations  in  other  fields  that  had 
not  previously  existed.  North  Carolina 


was  participating  in  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  America  from  an  agrarian  to  an 
industrial  society.  Some  saw  the 
change  as  progress.  Some  longed  for 
the  old  ways.  Nothing  could  reverse 
the  process,  however,  and  the  origins 
of  much  of  who  we  are  today  in  North 
Carolina  stem  from  the  Victorian  era. 


Before  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  most 
North  Carolinians 
made  their  living  on 
farms.  They  used 
tools  such  as  this 
walking  cultivator  for 
preparing  the  soil  for 
planting.  By  the  end 
of  the  1800s.  farmers 
could  choose  to 
leave  their  plows  and 
fields  for  the  large 
machinery  and  noise 
of  factory  life. 


Definitions 

Yeoman  farmers,  also  called  subsistence  farmers, 

worked  small  plots  of  land  and  lived  on  what  they 
raised. 

Planters  were  people  who  owned  large  farming 
operations.  Activities  and  lifestyles  relating  to  farming 
are  considered  agrarian. 

The  gentry  were  the  wealthier  social  classes. 

If  an  economy  or  an  institution  is  wrecked  to  the  point 
where  there  is  almost  nothing  left,  it  is  said  to  be 

devastated 

Tenant  farmers  rent  the  land  on  which  they  grow  their 
crops.  Sharecroppers  live  on  another  person’s  land 


and  owe  shares  of  their  harvest  to  the  person  who  has 
advanced  them  seed  and  other  supplies  needed  to 
grow  the  crops. 

Menial  jobs  offer  low  wages,  require  no  special  skills, 
have  little  prestige,  and  seldom  offer  any  advancement. 

As  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibers  are  spun  into  yarn,  it 
is  collected  on  spindles.  The  yarn  is  then  woven  on 
looms  to  make  fabric. 

Electricity  made  with  a  generator  turned  by  the  flow  of 
water  on  a  river  is  called  hydroelectric  power. 

The  effect  of  dramatic  change  is  called  a 

transformation. 
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Gold  mining:  a  forgotten  industry 


By  Brent  D.  Glass 


7n  the  same  year  that  Queen 
Victoria  began  her  reign  in 
England,  the  United  States 
government  constructed  a  mint  in 
Charlotte  to  produce  gold  coins.  Why 
build  a  mint  in  Charlotte?  And  why  in 
1837?  Although  few  people  know  it, 
the  region  around  Charlotte  had 
some  of  the  richest  deposits  of  gold 
in  North  America.  This  region,  often 
called  the  “Carolina  belt”  by 
geologists,  included  ten  counties: 
Guilford,  Randolph,  Davidson, 

Rowan,  Montgomery,  Stanly,  Moore, 
Mecklenburg,  Cabarrus,  and  Union. 
By  1837,  enough  gold  had  been 
found  to  cause  a  major  gold  rush, 
many  years  before  anyone 
discovered  gold  in  California  and 
other  western  states. 


The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  North 
Carolina  occurred  in  Cabarrus 
County  on  John  Reed’s  farm  in  1799. 
Over  the  next  twenty-five  years, 

Reed  and  others  in  the  region  made 
large  profits  by  panning  for  gold 
along  the  creeks  and  streams. 

These  placer,  or  surface,  mines  did 
not  require  heavy  equipment  for 
mining  ore  or  extracting  gold  from 
the  ore. 

In  1825  the  first  gold  mining  in 
vein  mines  below  the  surface  took 
place  on  the  farm  of  Matthias 
Barringer  in  western  Montgomery — 
now  Stanly — County.  During  the  next 
ten  years,  hundreds  of  miners  moved 
into  the  region  and  rented  mining 
property  on  dozens  of  small  farms. 

If  a  deep  vein  of  gold  ore  was 


discovered,  the  miners  had  to  buy 
expensive  equipment  like  steam 
engines  and  pumps.  They  had  to 
hire  more  workers  to  dig  out  gold 
ore  and  to  build  underground  shafts. 
To  raise  money  for  these  expenses 
the  miners  formed  companies  and 
tried  to  attract  investors  who 
purchased  stock. 

By  the  mid-1 830s,  the  North 
Carolina  gold  rush  had  died  down. 
The  rich  deposits  of  gold  had  been 
mined  and  it  was  more  difficult  and 
more  expensive  to  mine  the  ore  and 
remove  the  gold  from  it.  Many 
miners  decided  to  move  to  other  gold 
mines  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  establishment  of  the  branch 
United  States  Mint  in  Charlotte 
helped  revive  the  gold  mining  industry 
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The  Bechtter  Mint  was  a  private  mint  that 
began  operating  in  Rutherford  County  in  1831 
Christopher  and  Augustus  Bechtler  used  this 
coin  press  (Right)  to  strike  gold  coins  like  this 
one  dollar  coin  (Above). 

in  North  Carolina.  The  mint  provided 
a  place  near  the  mines  where  gold 
could  be  converted  into  coins  or 
ingots.  Although  there  were  private 
operations  like  the  Bechtler  Mint  in 
Rutherford  County,  which  began 
operations  in  1831.  the  government 
mint  offered  a  more  reliable 
marketplace  for  the  gold  miners  and 
mining  companies  in  the  region. 


Of  all  the  mining  properties 
developed  after  1837,  the  largest  and 
most  productive  was  at  Gold  Hill  in 
southern  Rowan  County.  Gold  was 
first  discovered  there  in  1842.  Within 
a  year,  seven  mines  were  opened, 
and  rich,  deep  veins  of  gold  ore  were 
identified.  By  the  late  1840s,  nearly 
five  hundred  people  had  moved  into 
the  village  of  Gold  Hill.  Most  of  them 


lived  in  little  log  cabins.  Visitors 
described  conditions  as  primitive.  A 
few  of  the  miners  became  wealthy, 
but  most  of  them  quit  mining  because 
they  could  not  afford  to  keep  the 
mines  open.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  in  1849  also  convinced 
many  of  the  miners  to  leave  Gold  Hill. 

However,  a  few  determined  miners 
at  Gold  Hill  decided  to  keep  the  most 
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Gold  was  first  discovered  at  Gold  Hill  in  1842.  Within  a  year,  seven  mines  had  been  opened. 
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valuable  mines  in  operation.  In  1853 
they  attracted  investors  from  New 
York  who  provided  enough  money  to 
buy  new  machinery,  to  improve  the 
underground  timbering  and 
equipment,  and  to  hire  trained  miners 
and  engineers.  Many  of  the  most 
experienced  miners  came  from 
Cornwall,  England.  Several  of  those 
Cornish  miners  brought  their  families 
to  Gold  Hill  and  founded  a  Methodist 
church  in  the  community. 

African  American  slaves  from 
neighboring  farms  provided  an 
additional  source  of  labor.  The 
mining  company  rented  these 
workers  from  their  owners  and  often 
paid  them  a  wage  for  their  work  in  the 
mines.  At  Gold  Hill,  African  American 
slaves  made  up  around  one-third  of 
the  work  force.  Most  of  them  were 
considered  skilled  workers.  They 
assisted  the  Cornish  miners  in 
underground  operations.  The  other 
workers  at  the  mines  were  local 
farmers  and  their  families,  including 
many  children  as  young  as  ten  years 
old. 

The  miners  were  paid  well 
compared  to  other  workers  during 
this  period.  The  lowest  wage  was 
one  dollar  a  day.  Many  earned  much 
more  than  this.  A  Cornish  miner 
could  earn  two  and  even  three  dollars 
a  day.  However,  the  work  was  dirty 
and  dangerous.  The  underground 
blasting  and  the  steam  engines  used 
for  driving  the  mills  and  pumping 
equipment  made  Gold  Hill  a  noisy 
place. 

From  1853  to  1858,  Gold  Hill 
earned  the  reputation  as  the  richest 
mining  district  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  About  sixty  men  worked 
underground  in  shafts  that  reached 
nearly  one  thousand  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  miners  attached 
candles  to  their  hats  so  that  they 
could  see.  Workers  put  in  eight 
hours  a  day  in  three  shifts  so  that  the 
mines  were  always  in  operation.  The 
mine  shafts  were  often  filled  with 
smoke  from  the  blasting.  The  work 
underground  could  be  dangerous  and 
several  miners  were  hurt  or  killed  by 
explosions  and  other  accidents. 


The  village  of  Gold  Hill  was  considered  primitive.  Most  of  its  five  hundred  citizens  lived  in  log 
cabins.  This  photograph  was  taken  around  1900,  when  North  Carolina's  gold  rush  was  over. 


Miners  climbed  down  the  mine  shaft  by  ladder 
(Left)  and  sometimes  rode  the  Cornish  kibble, 
or  ore  bucket,  back  to  the  surface  (Right).  The 
only  light  in  the  mines  was  provided  by  a 
candle  on  each  miner's  hat. 
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On  the  surface,  workers  brought 
the  ore  from  the  mines  into  mills  to 
remove  the  gold.  The  milling 
machinery  ground  up  the  ore.  When 
the  ore  was  soft,  the  workers  mixed 
it  with  water  and  mercury.  The 
mercury  attached  itself  to  the  gold 
and  this  mixture  stayed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mill.  The  water 
washed  away  the  rest  of  the  ore. 
Later  the  workers  heated  the 
mercury  and  gold  until  the  mercury 
evaporated.  All  that  remained  was 
pure  gold. 


Even  before  the  Civil  War  started 
in  1861,  gold  mining  in  Gold  Hill  and 
other  North  Carolina  communities 
began  to  decline.  After  the  war, 
several  companies  tried  to  start  the 
mines  again,  but  they  were  not 
successful.  In  1890,  the  great 
inventor  Thomas  Edison  came  to 
Gold  Hill  to  test  the  ore  from  the 
mines.  He  was  probably  more 
interested  in  finding  copper  for 
electrical  wiring  than  in  mining  gold. 

By  the  time  Queen  Victoria  died  in 
1 901 ,  most  of  North  Carolina’s  gold 


mines  had  stopped  producing.  Today 
there  are  only  a  few  reminders  of  this 
industry.  The  cemetery  at  Gold  Hill 
contains  the  graves  of  Cornish  miners 
and  their  families.  The  Reed  Gold 
Mine  in  Cabarrus  County  has  been 
preserved  by  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  History. 
Visitors  can  see  the  underground 
shafts  and  the  equipment  used  by  the 
miners.  They  can  also  pan  for  gold 
and  catch  the  fever  that  swept 
through  this  region  in  the  first  half  of 
the  1800s. 


On  the  surface,  workers  brought  the  ore  from  the  mines  into  mills  where  the  gold  could  be  removed.  The  Chilean  mill  had  heavy  stone  wheels  that 
turned  around  a  central  shaft,  crushing  the  ore  as  they  turned. 


Definitions 


Coins  are  produced  from  gold  and  other  metals  at  a 

mint. 

In  panning  for  gold,  the  prospector  swirled  dirt  with  a 
little  water  in  a  shallow  pan  to  find  flecks  of  gold  in  the 
mixture.  Rock  containing  gold  is  called  ore. 


A  rich  deposit  of  gold  in  the  ground  is  called  a  vein. 

Blocks  of  pure  gold  or  other  precious  metal  that  are 
molded  to  an  exact  size  and  weight  are  called  ingots 

Timbering  was  sturdy  wood  used  to  keep  a  mine's 
tunnels  from  caving  in. 
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Sleigh  beds,  sideboards,  and  settees: 
the  woodwork  of  Thomas  Day 


By  Rodney  Barfield 


Day  made  beds  for  people  of  all  ages,  from  cradles  for  Infants  to  this  sleigh  bed  for  grown-ups. 


Thomas  Day  is  a  unique 
person  in  North  Carolina 
history.  He  was  an  African 
American  who  lived  in  the  slave 
society  of  the  South  before  the  Civil 
War,  but  he  was  not  a  slave.  During 
Day’s  lifetime,  there  were  300,000 
slaves  in  North  Carolina  and  about 
30,000  free  blacks.  Freedmen 
were  limited  by  law  in  the  things  they 
could  do.  Some  owned  property 


and  a  few  even  owned  slaves. 
Freedmen  worked  at  numerous 
vocations,  like  bricklaying, 
blacksmithing,  and  furniture  making. 

Thomas  Day’s  exceptional  talent 
for  building  beautiful  furniture  helped 
him  overcome  many  of  the  difficult 
challenges  faced  by  free  blacks  in 
the  South.  He  was  one  of  a  very  few 
African  Americans  who  was  able  to 
break  through  the  color  barrier  to 


become  a  prominent  business 
owner  before  the  Civil  War. 

There  is  much  about  Day  that  we 
do  not  know,  especially  about  his 
youth.  He  was  born  in  Virginia 
around  1801  and  came  to  North 
Carolina  as  a  young  man,  perhaps 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  furniture 
maker.  We  do  not  know  how  Day 
became  such  a  talented  artisan. 
We  do  know  that  by  1823,  when  he 
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The  Holmes 
Hunt  House  is 
about  four  miles 
from  the  town  of 
Milton.  Day  might 
have  carved  the 
newel  post  for  the 
stairs. 


was  only  twenty-two  or  twenty-three, 
Day  was  in  the  cabinetmaking 
business  for  himself  on  Main  Street 
in  the  small  town  of  Milton  in  Caswell 
County  near  the  Virginia  border. 

The  young  cabinetmaker  was  a 
literate  man.  He  followed  the 
fashions  shown  in  the  latest  pattern 
books.  He  built  the  same  style  of 
furniture  being  built  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia.  His 
reputation  for  fine  furniture  caught 
the  attention  of  the  wealthy  planters 


This  bureau  was  unusual  because  it  used  two  small  storage  cabinets  on  top  of  the  marble  to 
support  the  mirror.  Day  followed  a  design  in  a  pattern  book.  The  Cabinet  Maker’s  Assistant, 
when  he  made  this  piece. 


and  merchants  in  the  region.  Many 
of  them  ordered  entire  suites  of 
furniture  for  their  homes.  Day  also 
built  stairways,  fireplace  mantels, 
and  framed  doorways  and  windows 
with  hand-carved  wood. 

When  Day  began  business  in 
1823,  all  furniture  was  handmade. 
Trees  were  cut  with  an  axe.  Lumber 
was  sawed  with  a  plank  saw  or  pit 
saw.  Chair  arms  and  sofa  legs  were 
carved  and  sanded  to  smoothness. 
Fancy  decorative  work  on  furniture 
was  carved  by  hand. 

Day’s  skills  were  in  great  demand. 
People  paid  high  prices  for  a  piece 
of  his  furniture.  He  was  so 
successful  in  his  business  that  he 
bought  a  larger  piece  of  property  on 
Main  Street  in  1827,  only  four  years 
after  he  advertised  his  first  shop.  By 
1827  he  was  a  valuable  citizen  of  the 
town  of  Milton,  and  people  did  not 
want  to  lose  him  to  another  town. 

We  know  this  information  because 
in  1830  Day  chose  to  marry  a 
woman  from  Virginia  named  Aquilla 
Wilson.  North  Carolina  did  not  allow 
African  Americans,  even  free  African 
Americans,  to  immigrate  into  the 
state.  The  citizens  of  Milton 
circulated  a  petition  that  was  sent 
to  the  state’s  legislature  asking  that 
Day  be  allowed  to  bring  his  bride  to 
North  Carolina.  Even  the  attorney 
general,  Romulus  Saunders,  testified 
to  the  legislature  about  Day’s  good 
character  and  recommended  that  the 
law  be  waived. 

Aquilla  Wilson  married  Day  and 
came  to  Milton  as  Aquilla  Day. 

There  she  and  her  husband  raised 
several  children,  operated  a  farm, 
and  lived  as  two  of  Milton’s 
prominent  citizens.  The  Days 
belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Milton.  They  sent  their  children  to 
a  private  school  in  the  North.  North 
Carolina  did  not  have  schools  for 
African  American  children. 

Day's  business  continued  to 
prosper  and  expand.  It  was  most 
successful  during  the  1840s  and 
1850s  when  Day  built  furniture  for 
many  distinguished  people,  including 
former  governor  David  S.  Reid.  He 
built  the  interiors  for  two  buildings  at 
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the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  In  1848,  he  bought  the 
most  substantial  building  in  Milton, 
the  Union  Tavern.  He  converted  the 
tavern  into  a  factory  and  home. 

Most  of  the  furniture  pieces  that 
survive  today  from  Day’s  shop  date 
from  the  early  and  mid-Victorian 
periods  (1 830s- 1 861 ).  The  furniture 
style  from  the  1830s  and  1840s  is 
called  Empire.  This  style  of  furniture 
is  large  and  heavy.  It  is  covered  with 
scrolls  and  curves  and  decorative 
details  of  fruits  and  flowers.  It  often 
imitated  things  Greek,  like  Greek 
columns  and  lion’s  paws.  At  the 
time,  America  considered  itself  a 
successor  to  the  ancient  Greek 
democracy. 

Of  course,  furniture  of  this  period 
had  to  be  large  for  another  reason: 
to  fill  the  large  high-ceilinged  rooms 
in  the  large  farm  houses  people 
lived  in.  You  may  have  seen 
houses  like  these  in  the  country — 
two-story,  white  frame  houses.  Our 
skinny,  low-slung  furniture  of  today 
would  look  very  out  of  place  in  these 
large  houses.  Several  old  houses 
with  examples  of  Day’s  woodwork 
on  their  fireplace  mantels  and 
stairways  are  still  standing  in 
Caswell  County. 

By  the  1840s  America  had  entered 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  a  time  of 


This  wardrobe,  or  movable  closet  (Bottom),  is  unlike  most  of  the  other  furniture  you  see  here 
because  it  is  so  simple.  Day  may  have  sold  items  tike  this  in  his  shop.  More  ornate  pieces  of 
furniture  were  probably  made  with  special  customers  in  mind,  such  as  the  settee  (Top),  which 
belonged  to  Governor  David  S.  Reid. 
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David  L.  Swain,  who  was  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  wrote  to  Day  to  discuss  the  price  of  some  work  he  was  doing 
for  the  university.  Day  wrote  him  this  letter  in  response,  agreeing  to  have  the  finished  work  priced  by  independent  gentlemen  provided  they  were 
“ sufficiently  acquainted  with  work  to  give  a  fair  estimation  of  its  value. " 
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mechanical  inventions  when 
machines  began  to  replace  hand 
labor.  Much  of  the  cutting  and 
sawing  was  being  done  by  steam- 
powered  saws.  Using  these  saws, 
workers  could  turn  out  thousands  of 
feet  of  lumber  in  a  day  and  prepare 
separate  furniture  parts  by  the 
hundreds. 

Furniture  was  now  built  by  a 
division  of  labor.  One  man  cut  out 
the  frame,  another  sawed  the 
arms,  and  yet  another  glued 


panels  together.  Day  had  some 
dozen  laborers  and  apprentices 
working  in  his  shop,  which  meant 
that  he  did  less  of  the  hands-on 
work.  Still,  the  furniture  was  of 
excellent  quality.  It  followed  the 
styles  of  the  period  and  was  much  in 
demand. 

The  country  experienced  an 
economic  depression  in  1857, 
called  the  Panic  of  1857.  Day  had 
business  accounts  as  far  north  as 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New 


Washstands,  such  as  this  one  by  Day,  were 
standard  pieces  of  bedroom  furniture  during 
the  Victorian  period.  A  bowl  and  pitcher  filled 
with  water  were  kept  on  the  stand,  so  that 
people  could  wash  when  they  woke  up. 
Bathrooms  with  running  water  began  to 
appear  in  the  homes  of  wealthy  North 
Carolinians  in  the  late  1880s,  but  they  were 
not  commonplace  in  the  state  until  around 
1910. 


York.  When  his  debtors  failed  to  pay 
their  accounts,  his  business 
collapsed  and  he  was  forced  into 
bankruptcy.  He  died  in  Milton  in 
1861  and  is  buried  just  outside 
the  town. 

Day’s  furniture  is  very  valuable 
today  and  is  avidly  sought  by 
collectors  of  Victorian  furniture.  Day 
would  be  astounded  to  know  that 
furniture  he  sold  for  $30  or  $40  in 
1840  sells  today  for  thousands  of 
dollars. 


Definitions 

A  well-known  and  respected  person  is  said  to  be 

prominent. 

African  Americans  living  in  the  South  before  the  Civil 
War  who  were  not  slaves  were  called  freedmen. 

One  who  serves  a  craftsman  in  exchange  for  being 
taught  the  craft  is  called  an  apprentice.  A 
craftsperson  is  also  called  an  artisan. 

A  person  who  can  read  and  write  is  said  to  be  literate. 


A  plank  saw  or  pit  saw  was  used  by  two  people  to 
make  lumber.  One  person  stood  above  the  log  being 
sawed  and  the  other  was  in  a  pit  below  it. 

Something  passed  around  is  circulated.  A  written 
request  signed  by  many  people  is  called  a  petition. 

A  time  when  a  region’s  productivity  goes  down  and 
people  do  not  have  much  money  is  called  an 
economic  depression.  When  people  are  unable  to 
pay  off  their  debts,  they  go  into  bankruptcy. 
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Food  and  family  life 

By  Nancy  Carter  Crump 


eginning  with  the  early 
days  of  settlement,  North 
Carolina  was  known  for  its 
abundant  supply  of  natural 
resources.  By  the  1800s,  the  state's 
way  of  life  was  shaped  by 
agriculture.  Family  and  social  life 
centered  largely  around  food. 

Meal  planning  and  food 
preparation  were  among  women's 
most  important  tasks  during  the 
Victorian  period.  Girls  were  trained 
from  childhood  in  proper  household 
management.  In  1850,  for  instance, 
Judge  Thomas  Ruffin  of  Halifax 
mentioned  his  daughter  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend:  “Polly  is  establishing  a 
high  reputation  not  only  as  a  good 


wife  and  mother,  but  a  choice 
house-keeper  in  all  branches  .  .  . 
kitchen,  yard,  garden,  poultry,  and 
the  rest.  ...”  Since  society  offered 
few  options  for  women  then,  they 
took  pride  in  being  good 
housewives. 

Throughout  most  of  the  Victorian 
era,  food  preparation  was  carried  out 
at  open  fires  in  huge  fireplaces.  In 
many  homes  and  plantations, 
cooking  was  accomplished  in 
kitchens  separate  from  the  main 
house.  While  women  of  wealthier 
households  planned  the  menus  and 
supervised  cooking,  most  of  it  was 
done  by  African  American  slave 
cooks.  Up  before  dawn  to  restart  the 


fire  from  the  previous  night’s  coals, 
the  cooks  faced  hours  of  preparation 
before  the  big  meal  of  the  day  could 
be  served.  To  make  a  cake,  the 
cook  had  to  pulverize  sugar,  which 
came  in  blocks  or  cones.  Until 
baking  powder  was  commercially 
manufactured  around  1858,  there 
were  few  leavening  agents  other 
than  yeast  and  eggs.  The  batter  had 
to  be  beaten  with  rods  made  of  straw 
for  an  hour  or  more  so  that  the  cake 
would  rise  properly. 

The  cook  knew  techniques  we 
would  never  consider.  How  to  make 
yeast,  the  type  of  fire  needed  for  a 
certain  dish,  and  the  right 
temperatures  for  baking  in  a  brick 
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Throughout  much  of 
the  Victorian  era, 
food  was  cooked 
over  fires  in  large 
fireplaces,  using 
long-handled  tools. 
Can  you  find  the 
swinging  crane, 
trivet,  and  reflector 
oven  in  this 
re-created  1840s 
kitchen? 


oven  are  ail  methods  we  no  longer 
need  to  know.  Cooks  worked  with 
tools  that  were  essentia!  to  open- 
hearth  cooking,  like  swinging 
cranes,  trivets,  and  reflector 
ovens.  They  used  a  variety  of  Song- 
handled  tools,  like  salamanders, 
spoons,  skimmers,  ladles,  and  meat 
forks.  Despite  the  conditions  that 
appear  so  primitive  to  modern  eyes, 
these  cooks  of  the  1800s  turned  out 
mouthwatering  meals,  just  as  fancy 
as  any  we  know  today.  It  was 
possible  to  make  delicate  pastries, 
meringues,  creams,  and  sauces 
over  an  open  fire,  using  techniques 
that  had  remained  unchanged  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

The  most  important  meal  of  the 
day,  especially  in  wealthier  families, 
was  dinner.  The  large  meal  was 
served  in  those  days  between  two 
and  three  in  the  afternoon.  In  its 
most  elaborate  form,  dinner 
consisted  of  two  courses,  followed 
by  what  was  then  called  dessert. 
First,  soup  was  served  from  a 
tureen  by  the  woman  of  the  house 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Next  came  an  array  of  food. 

Included  were  a  number  of  meat 
dishes:  ham,  roast  turkey,  mutton, 


and  beef.  There  were  oysters  and 
other  seafoods,  along  with  hot 
breads  made  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
rice  flours,  five  or  six  different 
vegetables,  celery,  and  a  variety  of 
pickles.  Beverages  included  wine, 
ale,  water,  fresh  milk,  cider,  coffee, 
and  tea.  The  second  course 
included  more  of  the  same,  along 
with  sweets  such  as  puddings,  pies, 
and  cakes.  After  this,  the  table  cloth 
was  taken  off,  and  fruit,  nuts,  and 
sweet  wines — then  considered  the 
dessert  course — were  brought  out  to 
complete  the  meal. 

Family  members  enjoyed 
companionship  and  good  food 
around  the  table.  In  many  homes, 
mealtime  also  brought  opportunities 
for  learning.  For  instance  the 
Collins  children  at  Somerset 


Plantation  in  Washington  County 
were  permitted  to  speak  only  French 
at  dinner  time.  The  table  was  also  a 
place  to  learn  social  skills.  There 
were  nearly  always  unexpected 
visitors,  often  strangers  traveling 
through  the  area.  Often,  extra 
places  were  set  at  the  table  in  case 
of  a  guest. 

Food  was  also  a  focal  point  in 
middle-class  farming  families. 
Without  slaves  to  do  the  family 
cooking,  the  farm  wife’s  day  started 
around  4:30  a.m.  when  she  went  to 
the  kitchen  to  begin  breakfast  for 
her  family.  Generally,  the  breakfast 
menu  consisted  of  pork  in  some 
form,  hot  breads,  batter  cakes,  and 
sometimes  eggs  or  salt  fish,  along 
with  coffee,  milk,  or  water. 

Entertainment  often  centered 


In  wealthier  families, 
food  was  elegantly 
presented  in  silver 
and  crystal  serving 
pieces.  At  the  end  of 
the  meal,  a  crumb 
scraper  and  a  crumb 
tray  were  used  for 
cleaning  up. 
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around  agricultural  events,  like  the 
harvest  or  corn  shucking. 
Prosperous  farmers  often  kept  open 
house  after  church  on  Sundays. 
Their  wives  would  begin  to  bake 
pies  and  cakes  the  Friday  before. 
Pickled  peaches,  jams,  and  other 
preserved  foods  were  kept  on  hand. 

Slaves  fared  less  well,  often 
having  little  more  than  a 
subsistence  diet.  Corn  and  pork 
were  staple  foods  for  most  slaves. 
These  foods  were  provided  by  their 
white  owners  along  with  sweet 
potatoes  and  molasses.  Most 
African  Americans  were  allowed  to 
cultivate  their  own  gardens  and  to 


The  picnic  (Top)  was  a  popular  social  event 
that  focused  on  food.  Afternoon  tea  (Bottom) 
was  another  popular  form  of  entertainment. 
Lillian  Fowler,  the  woman  on  the  right,  was 
treated  to  this  bridal  tea  party  in  New  Bern 
before  she  married  Claude  Foy  in  1898.  For 
middle-class  farming  families,  a  corn  shucking 
(Center)  provided  a  means  of  celebrating  the 
corn  harvest,  catching  up  with  neighbors,  and 
enjoying  good  food. 


raise  poultry  to  add  variety  to  their 
meals.  North  Carolina  plantation 
owners,  for  the  most  part,  allowed 
their  slaves  days  off,  especially  at 
Christmas  and  around  harvest  time. 
On  these  occasions,  the  meals  were 
somewhat  more  elaborate.  One 
plantation  woman,  Ellen  Mordecai, 
remembered  how  slave  holidays 
were  celebrated:  “The  women  fried 
chicken  .  .  .  cooked  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  among  which  a  big  pot 
of  cabbage,  meat,  and  dumplings 
played  a  prominent  part.  Then  there 
were  roasting  ears,  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes,  well-seasoned  peach  pies 
and  apple  pies  .  .  .  cider.  .  .  .” 

The  Industrial  Revolution  brought 
about  enormous  technological 
changes  in  the  kitchen.  Cooking 
processes  were  forever  changed. 
Most  obvious  was  the  development 
of  the  woodstove,  which  created  a 
need  for  new  cooking  techniques 
and  tools.  This  was  not  a  quick 
transition,  especially  in  the  South. 
Here,  hearth  cookery  continued  to 
be  the  norm  in  most  homes.  In 
slaveholding  families,  the  woman  of 
the  house  would  have  had  to  learn 
how  to  cook  on  a  woodstove  herself 
in  order  to  teach  the  cook.  It  was 
much  easier  to  go  on  in  the  old  way. 
As  one  cookbook  writer  put  it, 
“consideration  of  convenience  for 
servants  [is]  an  unthought-of  thing.” 
While  woodstoves  did  begin  to 
appear  in  the  homes  of  some 


wealthy  North  Carolina  families 
during  the  antebellum  period,  they 
were  not  widely  used  in  the  South 
until  after  the  Civil  War.  In  some 
areas  hearth  cooking  continued  into 
the  1900s. 

Industrialization  brought  other 
changes.  Among  them  were  mass- 
produced  canned  foods,  commercial 
leavening  agents,  and  bottled 
sauces.  All  of  these  developments 
lessened  the  time  formerly  needed 
in  the  kitchen.  The  increased  use  of 
ice,  along  with  the  invention  of 
iceboxes,  made  it  possible  to  keep 
foods  fresh  longer.  Railroads  meant 
an  easier,  quicker  method  of 
transporting  goods  of  all  kinds  from 
one  region  to  another. 


The  Civil  War  brought  many 
lifestyle  changes  to  North  Carolinians 
of  all  social  classes.  With  slavery 
abolished,  many  wealthier  southern 
women  had  to  take  on  unfamiliar 
tasks.  They  had  once  supervised  the 
harder  cooking  processes  handled  by 
black  servants.  Now,  they  had  to 
practice  them  firsthand.  As  Helen 
Campbell,  writing  in  1881  said,  “With 
the  old  service  done  away  with  once 
and  for  all,  and  with  a  new  set  of 
conditions  governing  every  form  of 
work,  the  Southern  woman  faces 
difficulties  to  which  her  Northern  or 
Western  sister  is  an  utter  stranger.  .  .  . 
Old  things  are  passed  away,  and  the 
new  order  is  yet  too  unfamiliar  for 
rules  to  have  formulated.” 


The  Industrial 
Revolution  brought 
changes  to  the 
kitchen.  The 
woodstove  gradually 
put  an  end  to  hearth 
cooking. 


Definitions 

To  pulverize  sugar  is  to  crush  or  grind  it  into  a  fine 
granular  form.  Leavening  agents  such  as  yeast,  egg 
whites,  and  baking  powder  make  breads  rise  to 
achieve  a  light  consistency. 

Heavy  pots  were  hung  on  arms  called  swinging 
cranes  to  more  easily  move  them  in  and  out  of  the  fire. 
Trivets,  or  three-legged  iron  fools,  were  used  to  hold 
pots  of  cooked  food  in  front  of  the  fire  to  keep  the  food 
I  warm.  They  were  also  set  over  warm  coals  to  hold 
pots  of  food  for  cooking.  Reflector  ovens  sat  on  the 
hearth  facing  the  fire.  They  reflected  the  fire’s  heat 
onto  a  piece  of  meat  roasting  on  a  spit  to  allow  both 


sides  to  cook  evenly.  An  open  hearth  cook  would 
brown  meringues,  cookies,  pastries,  and  roasts  by 
heating  a  long-handled  iron  device  called  a 
salamander  in  the  coals  until  it  was  red  hot.  She  would 
then  hold  it  over  the  food.  A  tureen  is  a  broad,  deep 
dish  with  a  cover  that  is  used  for  serving  soups  and 
stews. 

Ale  is  a  fermented  malt  beverage  similar  to  beer. 

A  subsistence  diet  provides  only  enough  food  to 
survive.  Staple  foods  are  what  make  up  most  of  one’s 
diet. 
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Rustles , 
bustles , 
top  hats, 
and 

frock  coats 

By  Vicki  L.  Berger  and 

Louise  D.  Benner 


Joseph  Blake  and  his  wife  dressed  in  their  best  clothing  for 
the  photographer.  Perhaps  this  was  their  wedding  portrait. 


Before  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
all  clothing  was  made  by  hand. 
Garments  were  either  sewn  at 
home  or  produced  by  a  professional 
tailor  or  dressmaker.  Technological 
and  industrial  innovations  changed 
textile  and  apparel  production  and 
distribution  during  the  1800s. 

In  the  textile  industry,  the 
Jacquard  loom  mechanized  the 
production  of  intricately  patterned 
fabrics.  Machine-made  net  and  lace 
became  available,  and  the  discovery 
of  synthetic  dyes  in  the  mid-1800s 
created  unusual  color  schemes. 
Factory-produced  yarn  and  fabric 
filled  consumer  needs.  In  North 
Carolina,  Edwin  M.  Holt’s  “Alamance 
Plaids,”  James  W.  Cannon's  fabrics, 
and  Caesar  and  Moses  Cone’s 


cotton-  denims  gained  wide 
recognition. 

The  lockstitch  sewing  machine, 
standardized  sizing,  and  full-scale 
garment  patterns  made  it  possible  to 
mass-produce  clothing.  By  the  end  of 
the  Victorian  era  consumers  could 
purchase  a  variety  of  ready-made 
garments  at  stores  or  from  mail-order 
catalogs  like  Sears  Roebuck.  Tailors, 
dressmakers,  and  homemakers 
continued  to  produce  made-to-order 
clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  biggest  difference  between 
the  clothing  worn  by  Victorian  men 
and  the  clothing  worn  by  men  today  is 
that  the  Victorians  had  few  casual 
clothes.  When  a  businessman  went 
fishing,  he  took  off  his  coat,  put  on  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  was  ready. 


He  did  not  change  his  trousers, 
waistcoat,  shirt,  or  tie,  nor  did  he 
take  his  pocket  watch  out  of  his 
pocket.  He  did  not  even  unbutton  his 
stiff  detachable  collar. 

At  home  the  businessman  replaced 
his  straight  sack  coat  or  skirted  frock 
coat  with  a  comfortable  smoking 
jacket.  When  he  went  hunting  or 
hiking,  he  wore  knickerbockers  with 
long  socks,  a  belted  Norfolk  jacket, 
and  a  soft  cap. 

A  North  Carolina  farmer  wore 
plainer,  sturdier  clothes.  The  farmer's 
trousers  were  made  of  coarser  cloth 
but  in  the  same  baggy  style.  He 
tucked  the  legs  into  his  boots  or  over 
his  high-topped  brogans.  His 
trousers  were  held  up  with 
suspenders  rather  than  a  belt.  His 
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hat  helped  to  protect  him  from  the 
weather.  The  farmer  usually  wore  a 
collarless  or  soft-collared  shirt  with  a 
scarf  around  his  neck.  He  saved  his 
tie  for  church  or  town  but  might  wear 
a  waistcoat  in  the  fields. 

At  first  men  tied  their  black  and 
white  ties  in  loose  bows.  Later  many 
wore  wide,  colorful  ties  with  tiepins  in 
the  knot.  Today  men  add  color  to 
their  business  clothing  with  bright  ties, 
but  the  Victorian  man’s  most  colorful 
and  individual  article  of  clothing  was 
the  waistcoat.  The  fabrics  and  colors 
of  waistcoats  were  like  those  used  for 
women’s  dresses. 

Everyone  wore  a  hat  outdoors. 

Top  hats  like  Abraham  Lincoln's 
stovepipe  were  favorites.  Trappers 
had  a  good  business  trapping 
beavers,  whose  pelts  were  used  for 
most  top  hats.  Another  popular  style 
was  the  derby  with  its  stiff,  rounded 
crown  and  narrow  rolled  brim.  Soft- 
brimmed  hats  of  felt  or  straw  were 
seen  after  1850. 

During  the  Civil  War,  clothing 
became  scarce  and  very  expensive. 
Most  North  Carolinians  did  without 
new  clothes  during  the  war.  Mothers 
made  clothing  for  their  children 
from  scraps  or  unworn  parts  of 
used  fabrics. 

Boys’  clothing  styles  were 
frequently  based  on  those  popular  in 
Britain.  American  mothers  liked  to 
dress  their  little  boys  in  the  plaids 
and  sailor  suits  worn  by  Queen 
Victoria’s  grandsons,  who  were 
pictured  in  American  publications 
like  Harper's  Weekly  in  the  1870s. 
With  the  publication  of  the  novel 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett  in  1886,  long  curls, 
ruffled  shirts,  and  velvet  suits  with 
knee  pants  came  into  vogue  for 
young  boys. 

Victorians  dressed  boys  in  skirts 
just  like  their  sisters  until  they  were 
between  four  and  six  years  old. 
Skirted  suits  were  worn  until  school 
age.  Schoolboys  wore  knickers, 
and  finally,  between  ages  twelve 
and  fourteen,  a  boy  graduated  to 
long  pants. 

Like  styles  today,  women’s 
fashions  changed  frequently  during 
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Farmers  and  factory  workers  wore  plain,  sturdy  clothes.  Most  of  the  boys  and  men  at  this  cotton 
mill  (Above)  wore  suspenders,  rather  than  belts,  to  hold  their  trousers  up. 


Men’s  styles  near  the  end  of  the  1800s  included  high-buttoned  coats  and  colorful  ties  that  were 
fastened  with  tiepins  at  the  centers  (Below). 


Rodney  Finch,  the 
boy  on  the  right, 
wore  the  long  curls 
and  many  ruffles  of 
the  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  look. 


the  Victorian  era.  Clothing  designers 
and  historians  divide  the  Victorian  era 
into  time  periods  according  to 
silhouette.  How  did  women  achieve 
these  silhouettes?  They  wore  many 
layers  of  underclothes.  These  layers 
included  drawers,  chemises, 
corsets,  corset  covers,  and 
petticoats.  Silk  petticoats  and  skirt 
ruffles  produced  a  distinctive  rustle 
when  the  wearer  walked.  During  the 
crinoline  and  bustle  periods,  special 
skirt  supports  were  added.  The  cage 
crinoline,  introduced  in  1856, 
eliminated  several  layers  of 
petticoats.  Over  the  skirt  support, 
women  added  another  petticoat. 

Dress  reformers  campaigned  to 
make  women’s  clothing  more 
comfortable,  but  most  women 
preferred  to  be  stylish  instead  of 
comfortable.  However,  by  the  end  of 
the  1800s,  women  could  buy  less 
constricting  clothing  for  bicycling, 
tennis,  and  swimming.  Rural  women 
often  adapted  the  styles  to  suit  their 
daily  activities,  perhaps  wearing  a 


Fashionable  Silhouettes  for  Females 


The  romantic  silhouette  had  a  long  bell-shaped 
gathered  skirt,  multiple  petticoats,  wide  sloping 
shoulders,  and  large  sleeves. 

The  crinoline  silhouette  had  a  long  triangular  skirt 
shape  with  back  fullness,  hoop  petticoat,  fitted  bodice, 
and  wide  funnel-shaped  sleeves. 

The  bustle  silhouette  had  a  long  skirt  with  back 
fullness,  bustle,  fitted  bodice  with  stand-up  collar,  and 
fitted  sleeves. 


From  1 878  to  1 881 ,  the  size  of  the  bustle  decreased 
and  a  slender  Princess  silhouette  appeared  for  a 
brief  time. 

After  1881 ,  bustles  came  back  bigger  than  before. 

The  hourglass  silhouette  had  a  long  flared  skirt, 
small  waist,  full  sleeves,  and  bodice  front. 


Romantic  silhouette 

Crinoline  silhouette 

First  bustle  silhouette 

The  woman  in  this  picture  (Left)  is  wearing  a  fitted  bodice  with  elaborate 
embroidery  down  the  front  and  on  her  sleeves.  A  bustle  supports  her 
skirt.  The  boy  next  to  her  is  wearing  a  pleated  skirt.  Boys  wore  skirts 
until  they  were  four  to  six  years  old.  Daughters  dressed  in  styles  similar 
to  their  mothers,  except  for  the  shorter  skirt  lengths.  Rose  O'Neil 
Greenhow,  the  Confederate  spy,  and  her  daughter  (Above)  are  both 
wearing  hoop  skirts  in  this  photograph.  The  girl's  high-topped  shoes, 
stockings,  and  pantalets,  which  show  below  the  skirt,  all  set  her 
costume  apart  from  her  mother's. 


sunbonnet  with  a  simple  one-piece 
plaid  dress  to  work  outdoors. 

To  complete  their  outfits,  women 
added  gloves,  parasols,  fans,  caps, 
bonnets,  hats,  purses,  and  jewelry. 
Hairstyles,  like  silhouettes,  changed 
over  time.  At  first,  a  center  part 
with  long  curls  over  the  ears  was 
popular.  By  the  end  of  the  1800s, 
most  women  wore  their  hair  knotted 
on  top  of  the  head.  Outerwear 


included  shawls,  cloaks  with  hoods, 
and  capes. 

Girls  wore  clothing  similar  to 
that  of  their  mothers.  When  hoop 
skirts  became  fashionable,  little 
girls  wore  short  hoop  skirts  with 
pantalets.  People  could  tell  a 
girl’s  age  by  the  length  of  her  skirt. 
Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  she  wore 
skirts  just  below  the  knee.  For  the 
next  two  years  her  skirt  was  calf 


length,  at  sixteen  it  touched  her 
high-button  shoes,  and  at  eighteen 
she  became  a  grown-up,  with  floor 
length  skirts. 

Men’s  clothing  evolved  slowly 
during  the  Victorian  era.  For 
most  men,  a  subdued  business 
suit  was  customary  wear.  In 
contrast,  women’s  fashions 
changed  several  times. 

Women’s  fashions  were 


influenced  by  trends  in  architecture 
and  furnishings.  Tassels,  braid, 
and  lace  on  dresses  and  hats  were 
similar  to  the  ornate  trim  seen  on 
porches,  roofs,  and  curtains. 
Flowers  decorated  wallpaper, 
upholstery,  and  women’s  hats  alike. 


Women  could  rely  on  the  new 
women’s  magazines,  mail-order 
catalogs,  garment  patterns,  and 
clothing  stores  to  teach  them  about 
the  latest  styles.  In  this  way, 
women  were  akin  to  the  architects 
and  cabinetmakers  who  studied 


pattern  books  and  copied  what  was 
being  done  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 
London.  The  many  changes  in 
women’s  fashions  reflected  the 
dramatic  developments  that  were 
occurring  everywhere  during  the 
Victorian  era. 


Lace,  ribbons,  braid, 
and  silk  flowers  were 
often  used  to  trim 
hats,  collars,  and 
cuffs.  These 
children  were 
standing  in  front  of 
the  Executive 
Mansion  in  Raleigh 
when  their  picture 
was  made. 
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Definitions 

A  Jacquard  loom  uses  cards  with  holes  punched  in 
them  to  weave  cloth  in  complex  patterns.  A  lock¬ 
stitch  sewing  machine  joins  two  pieces  of  fabric  by 
looping  together  two  threads  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
material.  Standardized  sizing  allows  consumers  to 
buy  clothes  off  the  rack  and  know  whether  or  not  they 
are  likely  to  fit.  Full-scale  garment  patterns  are 
pieces  of  paper  used  as  guides  to  cut  out  the  material 
for  a  garment. 

A  Victorian  man  wore  a  waistcoat,  which  was  similar 
to  the  sleeveless  vest  of  a  modern  three-piece  suit.  A 
sack  coat  fit  loosely  and  had  a  short,  straight  back, 
while  a  frock  coat  had  a  closer  fit  and  came  down  to 
the  knees.  A  smoking  jacket  was  a  short,  robe-like 
garment  that  men  sometimes  wore  at  home. 
Knickerbockers  were  sometimes  also  called  knickers. 
They  were  loose-fitting  pants  that  were  gathered  at  the 


knee.  A  Norfolk  jacket  was  a  loose-fitting  belted 
jacket  with  box  pleats.  Brogans  are  heavy  work  shoes 
that  come  up  to  the  ankle. 

A  silhouette  is  the  outline  of  a  figure  with  no  details 
filled  in.  Drawers  were  cotton  underpants  that 
extended  to  the  knee  or  ankle.  Chemises  were  one- 
piece  dress-like  garments  worn  under  other  layers  of 
clothing.  Corsets  were  close-fitting  undergarments 
that  shaped  and  supported  the  torso  from  the  bust  to 
the  hips.  Corset  covers  were  often  worn  over  corsets. 
A  crinoline  was  a  stiff  underskirt  made  of  cotton  or 
horsehair.  The  fabric  was  also  called  crinoline.  A 
bustle  was  a  pad  or  wire  form  that  added  fullness  to 
the  back  of  the  skirt.  Victorian  women  avoided  the 
weight  of  several  petticoats  by  wearing  a  cage 
crinoline,  which  used  hoops  of  steel  or  whalebone  to 
achieve  the  desired  skirt  shape.  Pantalets  were  long 
underpants  with  a  ruffle  at  the  bottom  of  each  leg. 
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Victorian  dolls 


By  Doris  Rockwell  Gottilly 


The  doll  market  in  the  Victorian 
era  was  very  competitive. 
Each  year  new  models  were 
added  and  old  models  were  changed 
to  tempt  the  buyers.  There  were 
inexpensive  dolls  to  fill  the  wants  of 
the  child  and  there  were  luxury  dolls 
made  to  please  the  adult  as  well  as 
the  child. 

Most  Victorian  children  were 
taught  to  care  for  and  appreciate 
their  belongings.  Children  learned, 
through  the  toys  they  played  with,  the 
roles  they  would  perform  when  they 
became  adults.  Just  as  girls  do 
today,  Victorian  girls  played  the 
part  of  the  mother  while  pretending 
that  their  dolls  were  their  children.  In 
this  way,  girls  began  to  learn  how  to 
care  for  home  and  family.  Many  girls 
first  learned  to  sew  by  creating 
clothing  for  their  dolls.  Little  boys 


played  with  boats,  toy  horses,  and 
wooden  soldiers,  imagining 
themselves  as  ship  captains,  frontier 
scouts,  and  generals. 

As  a  young  girl,  Victoria,  who 
would  become  Queen  Victoria, 
collected  and  costumed  132  dolls. 
She  carefully  kept  a  list  of  all  her 
dolls.  She  listed  the  name  of  the 
doll,  by  whom  it  was  dressed, 
and  often  the  character  it 
represented.  When  an  actress  was 
represented,  the  date  and  name  of 
the  theater  production  were  noted. 
Victoria’s  notes  date  the  collection 
to  between  1831  and  1833,  when 
she  would  have  been  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  old. 

Among  Victoria’s  favorites  were 
German  peg  woodens,  also  called 
Dutch  dolis.  These  little  wooden 
dolls  had  movable  knees,  thighs, 


elbows,  and  shoulders.  They  were 
easy  to  dress  and  easy  to  place  in 
many  positions.  They  were  also 
called  penny  woodens  because  of 
their  price.  These  inexpensive  dolls 
were  popular  with  children  of  all 
social  classes  during  the  mid-1800s. 
The  penny  woodens  were  mass- 
produced  and  were  shipped  to 
countries  all  over  the  world.  Children 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  Victorian 
era  also  dressed  and  played  with 
wooden  dolls. 

From  the  late  1830s  through  the 
turn  of  the  century,  lady  fashion  dolis 
were  modeled  after  rapidly  changing 
dress  styles.  The  invention  of  the 
sewing  machine  during  this  period 
increased  the  production  of 
costumes  for  the  luxury  porcelain 
dolls.  Many  dolls  had  beautiful  tinted 
bisque  heads  with  wigs,  and 
wooden,  cloth,  or  kid  leather  bodies. 
Porcelain  bisque  doll  heads  were 
made  by  pouring  or  pressing  clay 
into  molds  to  form  heads,  letting 
them  dry,  and  then  firing  them  at  high 
temperatures  until  the  clay  hardened. 
The  heads  were  then  painted  with 
china  paints  and  fired  again  and 
again  at  lower  temperatures  until  the 
face  was  complete. 

There  were  many  manufacturers 
of  dolls,  with  Jumeau,  Bru,  and 
Gaultier  being  three  of  the  more 
popular.  Kestner,  as  well  as  Simon 
and  Halbig,  both  German  dollmakers, 
also  created  beautiful  child  dolls  and 
lady  dolls,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
have  dolls  assembled  from  parts 
made  in  several  countries.  A  doll 
might  be  designed  in  the  United 
States,  have  a  head  made  in 
Germany,  a  mohair  wig  made  in 
England,  and  clothes  made  in 
France. 

Some  dolls  were  very  fragile  and 
had  elaborate  costumes.  They  were 
meant  to  be  put  on  a  shelf  and 
admired.  A  good  example  of  this 
type  of  doll  might  be  the  “frozen 
Charlotte”  dolls.  Made  of  solid 
ceramic  with  no  movable  parts,  they 
were  very  heavy  and  very  fragile. 
Other  dolls,  like  china  bathing 
children,  were  designed  for  play. 
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The  French  company 
of  Emile  Jumeau 
made  this  doll  (Right] 
between  1880  and 
1890.  The  doll’s 
head  was  made  of 
bisque  porcelain. 
Another  do  1 1  maker, 
Ludwig  Greiner, 
immigrated  to 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  from 
Germany.  He 
received  a  United 
States  patent  in 
1858,  the  same  year 
this  doll  (Far  right) 
was  produced.  The 
patent  was  for  his 
papier-mache 
process.  His  papier- 
mache  mixture 
combined  white 
paper,  Spanish 
whiting — a  special 
white  dye — rye  flour, 
glue,  and  linen  cloth 
to  make  heads  like 
the  one  you  see 
here. 


Costing  only  a  penny  each,  they 
were  one  and  a  half  to  six  inches  tall, 
were  made  in  a  single  piece  with  no 
moving  joints,  and  were  able  to  float 
in  water.  A  child  could  give  this  doll 
a  bath  without  damaging  it. 

In  the  United  States,  a  sturdy  type 
of  doll  was  needed  to  stand  up  to 
nursery  and  rural  life.  Papier  mache 
dolls  by  German  immigrant  Ludwig 
Greiner  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
cloth  dolls  made  by  Izannah  Walker 
of  Rhode  Island  in  1873  had  painted 
heads  and  faces  and  met  the  need 
for  a  sturdy  play  doll.  These  dolls 


were  made  for  a  home  market  and 
were  not  exported  to  Europe.  A 
considerable  number  of  black  dolls 
appeared  also  at  this  time.  In  the 
1860s  dolls  were  sold  at  various 
sanitary  fairs  to  raise  money  for  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War.  Poorer 
children  often  played  with  homemade 
dolls,  made  from  corn  shucks,  scraps 
of  cloth,  and  other  materials  on  hand. 

The  social  and  economic 
developments  that  changed  Europe 
and  America  into  industrial  powers  in 
the  1800s  also  influenced  dollmaking. 
Steam-powered  transportation 


increased  distribution  of  dolls.  The 
sewing  machine  for  business  and 
home  use  encouraged  production  of 
homemade  doll  bodies  and  clothing. 
New  materials  like  celluloid,  an  early 
plastic,  were  quickly  adapted  to  doll 
manufacturing.  The  Victorian  era 
had  dolls  of  every  type  and 
description  for  the  young  girls  to  play 
with.  The  ever-growing  middle  class 
became  buyers  for  all  the  new  dolls 
that  were  being  manufactured.  Many 
of  these  dolls  were  so  detailed  that 
they  reflected  aspects  of  Victorian  life 
in  miniature. 


Definitions 


Porcelain  is  a  fine,  smooth  ceramic  material,  made  of 
white  clay.  Unglazed  ceramics  fired  at  high 
temperatures  are  called  bisque. 

Mohair  is  a  fabric  or  yarn  made  from  the  long  silky  hair 
of  an  angora  goat.  Papier  mache  is  a  thick  mixture  of 
shredded  paper  and  water  that  is  molded  into  shape. 


In  the  North,  sanitary  fairs  were  held  to  raise  money 
for  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War.  These  fairs  usually 
featured  displays  of  captured  Confederate  weapons, 
flags,  and  other  war  trophies.  A  variety  of  merchandise 
was  also  offered  for  sale. 
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Business  leaders  in  Wilmington  developed  North  Carolina's  first  garden  cemetery  in  1852.  This  postcard,  dated  April  5,  1907,  shows  what  Oakdale 
Cemetery  probably  looked  like  by  the  end  of  the  Victorian  era. 


Remembering  the  dead 
in  the  garden  cemetery 


By  Davyd  Foard  Hood 


During  the  Victorian  era,  great 
changes  took  place  in  every 
aspect  of  public  and  private 
life  in  North  Carolina.  The  customs 
of  burial  and  mourning  were  all 
affected  by  changes  in  taste,  style, 
manners,  and  technology.  The 
process  of  remembering  the  dead 
became  an  important  part  of  life  in 
the  1800s.  In  many  ways,  the 
cemeteries  in  which  North 
Carolinians  are  buried  can  tell  us 
much  about  that  time. 


When  the  state’s  towns  were 
beginning  to  grow  into  recognizable 
cities,  places  like  Boston  were 
becoming  really  crowded.  The  yards 
around  that  city’s  old  churches  were 
filled  with  rows  of  gravestones.  In 
1830,  a  small  group  of  men  decided 
to  buy  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
suburban  Boston,  near  the  towns  of 
Watertown  and  Cambridge.  There, 
they  laid  out  a  new  cemetery  called 
Mount  Auburn.  It  was  as  large  as  a 
park  with  lakes,  curving  roads  and 


paths,  and  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers.  Soon,  every  important  city 
in  America  had  developed  a  garden 
cemetery.  Families  could  buy  burial 
plots  and  erect  handsome  markers 
as  an  expression  of  the  family’s 
wealth  and  social  standing.  They 
could  plant  the  plot  with  their  own 
favorite  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
Finally,  they  might  enclose  the  plot 
with  a  cast-iron  fence. 

The  first  city  in  North  Carolina  to 
have  a  garden  cemetery  was 
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Sometimes,  parents  lost  several  children  in  just  a  few  years.  These  very  similar  stones  in 
Raleigh’s  Oakwood  Cemetery  (Above)  mark  the  graves  of  five  children  who  died  in  the  1860s, 
perhaps  due  to  disease  or  inadequate  food  supplies  during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  The  tallest 
stone  marked  the  grave  of  ten-year-old  Emmie  (Below). 


Wilmington,  then  the  state’s  largest 
city.  There,  in  1852,  a  group  of 
influential  businessmen  and  social 
leaders  established  Oakdale 
Cemetery.  Oakdale  was  the  only 
garden  cemetery  organized  and  laid 
out  in  the  state  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
After  the  Civil  War,  every  city  in  North 
Carolina  developed  a  municipal  or 
garden  cemetery. 

The  Civil  War  profoundly  affected 
the  practices  of  remembering  the 
dead  in  North  Carolina.  The  main 
reason  for  this  powerful  influence  was 
that  North  Carolina  suffered  more 
casualties  among  its  Confederate 
troops  than  did  any  other  state. 
Almost  every  single  family  lost  one  or 
more  of  their  men  during  the  conflict. 

Deaths  and  burials  of  family  and 
friends  were  an  ever-present  part  of 
the  lives  of  North  Carolinians  in  the 
mid-1800s.  Until  the  invention  of 
antibiotics  in  the  1900s,  many 
children  died  at  young  ages  and 
many  mothers  died  in  childbirth.  It 
was  common  to  see  a  single  stone 
marking  the  grave  of  both  a  mother 
and  her  child  who  died  at  the  same 
time.  In  Oakwood  Cemetery  in 
Raleigh,  there  is  a  row  of  nearly 
identical  gravestones  marking  the 
graves  of  a  couple's  children  who 
died,  one  after  another,  of  diseases 
like  diphtheria  and  smallpox. 

War  and  disease  were  the  chief 
reasons  that  families  often  had  as 
many  members  buried  in  the 
cemetery  as  they  had  living  at  home. 
Thus,  visits  to  the  family  plot  became 
a  typical  Sunday  afternoon  outing  for 
many  families  in  the  1800s.  In  larger 
cities  these  Sunday  afternoon  outings 
also  included  a  picnic  lunch  or  other 
refreshments. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  bodies  of 
soldiers  had  sometimes  been  quickly 
buried  in  mass  graves.  After  the  war, 
the  mothers,  widows,  and  sisters  of 
dead  soldiers  organized 
associations  to  commemorate  the 
lost  soldiers.  Sometimes  sections  of 
the  new  garden  or  municipal 
cemeteries  were  set  aside  for  the 
reburial  of  Confederate  dead  or 
veterans  of  the  war.  One  of  the 
prettiest  groves  of  oak  trees  in 
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Raleigh’s  Oakwood  Cemetery  shades 
hundreds  of  graves  simply  marked  by 
marble  stones  bearing  numbers  but 
no  names.  These  markers  stand  in 
stark  contrast  with  the  more  ornate 
monuments  popular  in  family  plots. 

The  large  and  often  very  elaborate 
Victorian  gravestones  are  among  the 
most  impressive  surviving  artifacts  of 
the  period.  Many  were  carved  in  North 
Carolina  by  local  craftsmen.  However, 
wealthy  citizens  often  ordered  marble 
gravestones  from  carvers  in 
Petersburg,  Virginia;  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
and  New  York,  New  York.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  1800s,  gravestones  were 
fairly  simple  in  their  design,  usually  a 
simple  upright  tablet.  The  carved 
ornament  might  include  a  willow  tree, 
which  symbolized  mourning,  or  urns 
and  other  classical  details. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  antebellum 
period,  gravestones  were  decorated 
with  skillfully  carved  lambs,  roses, 
flowers,  ferns,  doves,  and  angels.  The 
sleeping  lamb  was  most  often  used  on 
the  graves  of  infants  or  very  young 
children  as  a  symbol  of  innocence. 

A  marble  rose  bud  could  be  used  to 
ornament  the  gravestone  of  a  young 
boy  or  girl  who  died  in  youth.  A  rose 
in  full  bloom  would  mark  the  grave  of  a 
person  who  lived  into  maturity. 
Likewise,  broken  columns  or  partial 
tree  trunks  represented  lives  cut  short 
by  death.  Doves,  symbols  of  peace, 
were  used  to  symbolize  the  body  in  a 
state  of  rest  or  peace.  Doves  were 
sometimes  carved  in  flight  to  represent 
the  soul  rising  heavenward. 

The  images  that  most  often 
appeared  on  Victorian  gravestones 
were  those  of  flowers.  Lily  of  the 
valley  was  one  of  the  favorite 
flowers  of  the  era.  Its  small  stalks 
of  bell-shaped  flowers  represent 
death  and  rebirth.  Roses  were 
another  popular  flower,  and  they 
appeared  alone  or  in  bouquets. 
Wreaths  of  flowers  were  also 
carved  onto  more  expensive  stones 
to  represent  a  perpetual  garland  at 
the  grave  of  the  deceased. 

Sheaves  of  wheat  or  fern  fronds 
frequently  appeared  on  the  graves 
of  older  persons. 


After  the  Civil  War,  every  city  in  North  Carolina  developed  a  municipal  or  garden  cemetery. 
These  gravestones  in  Raleigh's  Oakwood  Cemetery  mark  the  final  resting  place  of  unknown 
soldiers  killed  during  the  war.  The  short  stones  were  put  into  place  during  the  Victorian 
period.  They  bear  numbers  but  no  names.  The  taller  stones  were  added  later,  sometime  in 
the  1900s. 


This  monument  to 
Cary  Whitaker  at 
Whitaker's  Chapel  in 
Enfield  (Left)  shows 
an  angel  placing  a 
laurel  wreath  on  the 
head  of  a  fallen  Civil 
War  soldier. 
Whitaker,  a  captain 
in  the  Confederate 
Army,  died  of 
wounds  received  on 
April  2,  1865.  during 
one  of  the  last 
battles  of  the  Civil 
War. 
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The  angel  shown  here  may  have  inspired  Thomas  Wolfe  to  write  Look 
Homeward  Angel.  The  stone  was  carved  in  Italy  and  assembled  by 
Wolfe's  father,  a  stonecutter. 


Wealthy  men's  graves  were  marked  by  obelisks,  such  as  this  one  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  Neck  (This  page,  above  and 
below,  and  next  page,  bottom).  Notice  the  clipped  rosebush,  the  rose  in 
the  dove's  beak  (Above),  and  the  ivy-covered  cross  (Below).  What  do 
these  symbols  mean? 
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Hester  Pippen  and  Dora  Staton  were  fifteen  years  old  when  they 
drowned  together.  Their  families  erected  a  single  stone  at  the  Calvary 
Churchyard  in  Tarboro  (Left)  to  commemorate  them  both.  Note  the  two 
crosses  and  the  rushing  water  below  the  girls’  names. 


1  ;  ;•  %  '  A  331 

Angels  were  used  to  mark  the 
graves  of  young  girls  or  the  wives  of 
wealthy  families.  Thomas  Wolfe,  the 
Asheville-born  writer,  got  the  title  of  his 
book,  Look  Homeward  Angel,  from  a 
carved  angel  that  tops  a  monument  in 
a  Hendersonville  cemetery.  Wolfe’s 
father,  who  was  a  stonecutter,  put  the 
monument  together  after  it  was 
shipped  over  from  Italy. 

The  graves  of  wealthy  men  were 
often  marked  by  obelisks — tall 
shafts — of  white  marble  or  granite. 
Crosses  often  stood  at  the  graves  of 
ministers  in  church  cemeteries, 
reminding  the  passer-by  of  their  work 
in  God’s  service. 

One  gravestone  design  popular  in 
the  antebellum  period  and  into  the  late 
1 800s  was  the  cradle  stone.  Often 
used  for  children’s  graves,  the  markers 
reproduced  the  form  of  a  child's 
cradle.  These  marble  markers 
consisted  of  a  headstone  and 
footstone  that  were  connected  by 
panels  in  the  form  of  side  rails.  The 
cradle  was  often  filled  with  soil  and 
planted  with  flowers. 

The  plants  in  the  cemetery  were 
also  important  parts  of  the  burying 
ground.  Most  often,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  were  evergreens  to  symbolize 
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everlasting  life.  In  some  plots,  a 
large  tree  was  planted  so  that  its 
limbs  would  eventually  spread  to 
shade  the  graves  of  all  family 
members  buried  in  the  plot.  Vines 
were  also  important  in  the  Victorian 
era.  Often  ivy  leaves  were  carved 
into  a  gravestone.  Ivy  was  also 
planted  in  rectangles  over  a  grave 


and  trimmed  into  the  shape 
of  a  blanket. 

In  the  1800s,  cemeteries  were 
indeed  fascinating  and  beautiful 
gardens.  They  were  not  the  strange 
places  filled  with  ghosts  and  goblins 
of  modern  Halloween  stories. 
Instead,  many  Victorian  cemeteries 
were  filled  with  handsome,  richly 


carved  gravestones  and  were 
planted  with  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  They  were  the  forerunners 
of  today’s  public  parks  and 
greenways.  They  were  a  place 
to  warmly  recall  earlier,  happier  days 
with  childhood  friends,  a  place  to 
remember  the  dead  with  affection. 


Definitions 

The  spaces  in  a  cemetery  reserved  for  a  family  to  bury 
its  dead  together  are  called  burial  plots. 

Soldiers  hurt  or  killed  in  a  war  are  called  casualties. 

Drugs  to  stop  infections  are  called  antibiotics. 
Diphtheria  is  a  contagious  disease  that  attacks  the 
throat  and  can  cause  asphyxiation.  Smallpox  is  a 
contagious  and  sometimes  fatal  disease  marked  by 
eruptions  on  the  skin  that  can  leave  scars. 

A  group  of  people  who  come  together  because  of 
common  goals  or  interests  often  form  associations. 
To  remember  something  with  a  ceremony  is  to 


commemorate  it.  Institutions  related  to  a  city  or  its 
government  can  be  described  as  municipal. 

Artifacts  are  objects  that  are  made  or  used  by  people 
of  one  time  period  and  are  then  studied  by  people  in 
later  time  periods  to  learn  about  the  past. 

Something  that  is  perpetual  never  ends.  It  is  always 
there.  A  garland  is  a  wreath  of  flowers.  A  perpetual 
garland  is  a  wreath  of  flowers  that  never  goes  away. 

Deceased  is  another  word  for  dead. 

Stalks  of  wheat  that  are  bunched  and  tied  together  are 
called  sheaves. 
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